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See Town Journal’s Forecasts “Straight from Washington” 





Peck these worth more’ features! 


They tell you why the 54 Ford 
is America’s Worth More Car 


Wat you get for your money when you buy a 
new car determines how much pleasure it will give 
you while you own it. That’s why, before you buy 
any car, it will pay you to visit a Ford dealer and 
check Ford’s many “‘Worth More” features—why 
it will be to your advantage to take a comprehen- 


Cf Y-block V-8 


Ford’s new 130-h.p. overhead-valve 
engine is America’s most modern 
eight . . . the only V-8 in its field. 
Its extra-deep block is more rigid 
for smoother, quieter high-compres- 
sion ‘‘Go.’”’ Low-friction design 
means more miles per gallon. 






Ball-Joint Front Suspension 


It helps gentle your travel on 
all road surfaces ... maintains 
that “new car’ ease of han- 
dling... keeps wheels in line far 
longer. And only Ford in the 
low-price field has it. 


Cf Beauty 


Ford’s crisp, clean, exterior lines 
are matched by the tailored 
beauty of their bright, colorful, 
new interiors. Upholsteries and 
trim are lovely to look at and noted 
for their ability to stay that way. 








sive Test Drive. No matter what kind of a car you 
are used to, chances are that one of the 28 Ford 
models will suit you to a “T.’’ And, remember, 
Ford also offers as optional equipment, Master- 
Guide Power Steering, Swift Sure Power Brakes, 
Power-Lift Windows and 4-Way Power Seat. 


Every other six-cylinder engine 
on the road is outdated by this 
new 115-h.p. overhead-valve en- 
gine. Like the Y-block V-8, it has 
deep-block build, low-friction de- 
sign, and power-boosting high- 
turbulence combustion chambers. 


, Drive* 

Unlike other ‘‘drives’’ in ph ae 
Ford’s field, Fordomatic has ae 
automatic intermediate gear 


for extra‘‘Go” when you want 
it. Climbing hills or passing 


HKord 


gS Worth more when you buy it 
Worth more when you sell it 





GREAT TV! FORD THEATRE *At extra cost. 
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A Steel Man Had a New Idea 


Around the Turn of the Century the 
pattern of growth of American Cities, 
together with mounting land values, 
gave powerful appeal to the idea of the 
skyscraper. 

But with the steel beams of a half- 
century ago, construction of the skele- 
ton for a tall building was almost pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

In 1901 when the Park Row Build- 
ing (26 stories) was New York City’s 
highest, many believed that the limit 
had been reached. “‘It is very doubtful,” 
wrote one authority, ‘“‘whether it will be 
found either desirable or profitable to 


erect other buildings as high as this.” 

But in 1908 Bethlehem Steel came 
along with a new idea—rolled steel 
beams and column sections of a type 
in which the steel was so distributed 
that less metal was required to carry the 
same load. Use of the new Bethlehem 
rolled sections not only saved material 
but reduced the work necessary in 
the fabricating shop. These savings 
contributed much toward making it 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


economically feasible to build verti- 
cally for 40, 50, 60, even 100 stories. 
Soon the new Bethlehem beams 
began to make their impress on the 
changing skyline. Today the scores 
of towering skyscrapers all across the 
land, symbols of this country’s aspira- 
tions and creative energy, are built of 
steel beams of the type first rolled 
nearly a half-century ago on the 
historic structural mill at Bethlehem. 
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SAFE LUBRICATION 
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MOTOR oll 


100% pune pannsvorrn® 


SAVES OIL 


and engine wear 


This 100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil with me Zugh-7ilm” stands up 
under intense heat, resists for- 
mation of oil-wasting engine 
deposits. Your engine stays 
clean and smooth-running, uses 


less oil. Because Pennzoil lasts 


so long, it guards against costly 
wear caused by acids and fric- 
tion. Switch to Pennzoil now! 


As big a difference as ever! 


Most oils now contain detergents. A 
detergent's job is not to lubricate, but 
to improve conditions under which oil 
lubricates. Pennzoil, too, contains de- 
tergents, but its basic lubricating qual- 
ity, resulting from superbly refined 
Pennsylvania crude, still provides an 
extra margin of safety. 
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BETTER DEALERS IN EVERY STATE FEATURE 
PENNZOIL*® MOTOR OILS & LUBRICANTS 
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= kind of hope it is—for good 
news and good times often come your 
way by telephone. 


Maybe it’s a date for sister Sue. Or 
an important business call for Dad. 
Or Bill asking if Jimmie can go to the 
movies. Or Grandma calling Mother 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Loca to serve the community. NaTioNwivE to serve the nation. 





to find out if things are all right. 
And everything is more likely to be 
all right when there’s a telephone 
in the home. 


In many, many ways, the telephone 
is a real friend of the family. And the 
cost is small—just pennies a call. 











A true masterpiece is always c combination of 
two things: the finest of materials, and inspired 
craftsmanship. So it is with Quaker State. . . 


We start. with: 


NATURES BEST 
CRUDE OIL 


Add 50 years of 





Tough, rich, enduring—skillfully re- 


fined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil—nature’s best. 


Quaker State Motor Oil, a masterpiece, 
gives modern engines long-lasting 


lubrication and complete protection. 


QUAKER. STATE FOR 


SUPER FILM PROTECTION. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
6 
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How to drive—and stay alive 


EAR after year the National Safety 

Council pleads for safer driving 

habits on the nation’s highways; 
many other organizations add_ their 
voices to the crusade; early this year 
President Eisenhower called a Confer- 
ence on Highway Safety. 

Despite all this, month after month, 
year after year, the highway slaughter 
goes on. Every year from 30,000 to 
40,000 persons are killed in automobile 
accidents and from one to two million 
injured, many of them crippled or dis- 
figured for life. 


What is the reason for this sense- 
less destruction? Why should a nation 
of supposedly intelligent people be 
guilty of such a frightful record? 

One partial explanation is sheer 
lack of courtesy. It is true that if every 
driver followed the simple rules of 
ordinary everyday courtesy, many acci- 
dents would be prevented. 

Strangely enough, most of those 
who lack this simple courtesy and con- 
sideration for others on the highway are 
not like that in their daily living. A 
pedestrian who would not think of 
rudely jostling other people at a street 
crossing so he may be the first across 
will, when he’s driving, jam his accel- 
erator down to the floor when the light 
turns green so he may beat the other 
cars across the intersection. 

It’s difficult to understand, but it 
is a fact that many people become en- 
tirely different persons when they get 
behind the wheel of an automobile. 
They drive at excessive speeds, even 
though they’re in no particular hurry 
to get to their destination; they drive 
with part of their car over the middle 
line, thus inviting a sideswipe or forc- 
ing other motorists off the road; they 
stop suddenly without warning the 
driver behind them. And they frequent- 
ly try to “beat the light” at intersec- 
tions, running the risk of another mo- 
torist, equally impatient, hitting them as 
he comes from another direction. 

The fundamental rules of highway 
courtesy could well be made a part of 
every driver’s training, and licenses 
should be denied those who evidence 


lack of understanding of the importance 
of courtesy on the road. 

Speeding is perhaps the greatest 
contributing factor to the holocaust on 
the highways. In a survey last year 
among a number of newspaper editors, 
to determine what they considered the 
greatest cause of accidents, 95% gave 
excessive speed as the worst offender; 
careless and drunken driving were close 
behind. Also high on the list was the 
tendency among youthful drivers to 
“show off” when driving. 

These same editors advanced nu- 
merous suggestions for combatting the 
highway accident toll that could well be 
given serious consideration. Among the 
suggestions were confiscating licenses 
and even confiscating the automobiles of 
those convicted of drunken driving, 
establishing youth courts for youthful 
trafic offenders, re-testing drivers for 
licenses at stipulated intervals and 
stiffer penalties for violations. 


It has been proved that certain 
drivers are “accident-prone” for such 
reasons as temperament or physical 
disabilities. Certainly that type of driver 
should not be permitted to drive, for 
he is a menace to everyone else on the 
road. 

There is no doubt that more drastic 
measures are needed than we have been 
employing. The tragic toll of death and 
injury month after month proves that 
what we have been doing is not enough. 
A license to drive an automobile does 
not give one the right to kill and maim, 
and those who by their reckless actions 
seem to think it does should be denied 
the right to operate a car, in order to 
protect those who do drive carefully. 

The number of men, women and 
children killed in automobile accidents 
on our highways exceeds the total num- 
ber of deaths in all our wars beginning 


_ with the Revolution in 1776! The mod- 


ern automobile is a highly efficient and 
safe vehicle when operated properly; it 
is dangerous only when operated by 
dangerous drivers. The way to stop the 
growing toll of automobile accidents is 
to stop the reckless, careless, incom- 
petent drivers who cause them. 
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Pile driver crumples steel wheel! Nota cord 








mally used to pound heavy pilings 
deep into the ground. Watch now 
as it’s used to test the miracle 
strength of Goodyear’s new All- 


broken in 31 ALL-NYION CORD SUPER-CUSHION ! 





4. Look at the steel wheel—it’s 
absolutely crushed. What about the 
tire? It was examined, inside and 
out. And the incredible fact is that 
not one broken cord was found! 


Nylon Cord Super-Cushion. 





2. Wham! Three times this 5,000- 
pound ram drove down with 15,000 
foot-pounds of energy per blow, and 
our tire is still inflated. Let’s find 
out how tough this tire really is— 
**pour it on!’’ 
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5. The same tire—mounted on a 
new steel wheel —was driven away! 
This extra strength of 3-T Nylon 
Cord means extra safety for you 
and your family. See your nearest 
Goodyear dealer today! 


3. Recognize this? If you’ve guessed that it’s 
our tire—you’re right! But if you think this 
tire is “‘through’’—you’re wrong. Goodyear 
3-T Nylon Cord gives this tire miraclestrength. 


Only Goodyear has Triple-Tempered 3-T Nylon! 


Nylon is the best tire cord—if the stretch 
can be controlled! But, unless properly pre- 
conditioned, Nylonstretches under tension. 


To control this stretch, Goodyear de- 
veloped an exclusive triple-tempering proc- 
ess involving Tension, Temperature and 
Time. The result—Goodyear’s exclusive 
Triple-Tempered 3-T Nylon Cord. 


Only Goodyear produces a Nylon cord 
that is fully controlled at its point of maxi- 
mum resiliency and strength. Be sure your 
Nylon tires are made with 3-T Nylon cord! 





This new tread has 1806 inches of nonskid 
edges, 880 deep-cut stop-notches for 15% 
greater skid resistance. You’ll get quicker, 
safer stops, better skid protection. You'll 
get up to 12% more mileage, too. 


-GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 





Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear \ 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio 


See TV's Great Dramatic Show, “The Goodyear TV Playhouse,” Alternate Sunday Evenings, NBC-TV. 





New Colgate Dental Cream with GARDOL 








Works instantly to stop 
Bad Breath! 


One brushing with New Colgate Dental 
_ Cream leaves your mouth cleaner, fresher ‘ 
: for 12 hours or more—helps keep you socially 
acceptable. Tests show Colgate Dental 
Cream stops bad breath instantly in 7 out 
of 10 cases that originate in the mouth. 


S28. 


‘Works constantly to 
Tooth Decay! 


One brushing with New Colgate Dental 
Cream guards against tooth decay for 12 
hours or more. Night and morning Mare 
guard your teeth all day—all night. In this 
way, Colgate’s Gardol works around the 
clock to stop the action of decay-causing 
enzymes. In full-year clinical tests, X rays 
showed far fewer cavities for the hundreds 
of people in the group using Colgate Dental 
Cream with Gardol. In fact, no new cavities 
whatever for 4 out of 5. 











GARDOL... 
Colgate's 
miracle ingredient 
makes it 
doubly effective! 


HOW GARDOL WORKS: 
Every time you brush your teeth with New _ offered by any tcothonea rea your 
Colgate Dental Cream, Gardol binds itself | mouth cleaner, fresher for 12 hours or more! 


te your teeth . . . remains active for 12 hours 
or more. That's why Gardol, Colgate’s long- 
lasting anti-enzyme ingredient, gives the 
surest protection against tooth decay ever 


Gardol’s protection won’t rinse off or 
wear off all day. Thus, morning and night 
brushings with New Colgate’s with Gardol 
give continuous protection around the clock. 


*COLGATE’S TRADE-MARK FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARCOSINATE 


ONLY COLGATE’S GIVES YOU FULL GARDOL PROTECTION AGAINST TOOTH DECAY! 
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Saddle Clubs: I’ve just finished 
reading “Why Not Start a Saddle 
Club?” [June]. I have belonged to such 
a club here for 12 years. 

We have regular trail rides, moon- 
light rides, fun shows and an annual 
horse show, plus riding in all the pa- 
rades we can get to. We invite other 
clubs to join us for rides and a barbe- 
cue or casserole dinner, and in turn 
they invite us. 

We have met many interesting peo- 
ple and had wonderful times. May all 
my fellow horsemen and women con- 
tinue to enjoy riding the trails to health 
and good fellowship! 


Albion, N.Y. Patricia Moran 
Orleans County Boot and Saddle Club 


Free World Co-operation: The 
accuracy of your editorial statement of 
our position in world affairs [“‘Time to 
Call a Halt,” June] is unassailable. The 
envies, suspicions and hatreds that 
have dominated European diplomacy 
throughout recorded history are still as 
evident as ever. Whenever those nations 
reach an impasse in domestic affairs or 
in their dealings with colonial posses- 
sions, they turn to the United States for 
financial and military assistance, but 
are most reluctant about co-operating 
in any measures suggested toward fore- 
stalling those situations when possible. 

Just how long we can be expected 
to come to their aid with unlimited ex- 
penditures of blood and treasure during 
such times of crisis is problematical. 
A willingness for united co-operation 
should be made the condition for our 
participation in the future. 

Los Angeles Dean P. BecKwItH 


Courtesy Curriculum: Our 
school, a rural one, has what might be 
considered a bad case of “bad man- 
ners.” At least, our teachers think so. 
Evidently the pupils think so too, be- 
cause after hearing “Courtesy’s in Their 
Curriculum” [January] our Junior Eng- 
lish Class took a 100% vote in its 
favor.... 

We've got what it takes to sell a 
product, but we don’t have what it takes 
to sit in a country club and eat the 
same product. .. . We have formed a 
committee to present the Town Jour- 
NAL plan to the school administration. 


Boiling Springs, Pa. R. Jane Crum 


Industrial Dispersion: I want to 
compliment you on the timeliness and 
scope of your report on “Those New 
Jobs in American Towns” [May]. 

We who are close to the problem of 
continental defense are understandably 
concerned with the need for affirmative 
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action on the part of industrial and 
commercial establishments, not only in 
connection with dispersal, but also with 
other protective measures to assure our 
nation’s survival. I hope enlightened 
writers will continue to bring this 
sense of urgency to the public. 
Washington D.C. Vat PETERSON 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator 


Adventurous Spirit! I think you 
are wrong about so many women rating 
low when it comes to buying ties that 
men will wear [June]. Perhaps a few 
women are like this, but the majority 
have good taste in ties! You’ve exagger- 
ated an old, worn-out joke. ... 

I have a brother, however, who con- 
siders it a challenge to wear the worst, 





as well as the best, any wife could 
bring home. It’s become a kind of game 
to select the brightest, loudest, silliest 
ties we can find. He doesn’t blanch with 
horror when the box is opened, but rises 
to the occasion every time with: “Wow! 
I'll wear it tomorrow!” 


Boston ApELAIDE OLIVER 


Saturdays Only: No doubt the 
group therapy of the thirteen “fat men” 
who decided to lose weight [June] is a 
good one. I suppose telephoning your 
chubby chums for mental support helps 
a lot when you are tempted to satisfy 
your craving for a chocolate eclair. .. . 

As for me, I just haven’t been able 
to give up every last one of those lus- 
cious eclairs forever, so let me tell you 
about my system. Diet experts won’t 
approve and I know it means a pound 
gained for every two or three lost, but 
it’s a reward to look forward to. 

Each Friday, I suggest to my wife 
one, just one, calorie-loaded dessert I’d 
like to have. It may be a slice of her 
seven-layer cake, her chocolate pie or 
my all-time favorite, a mouth-watering 
charlotte russe! Come Saturday, I sit 
like a king, while my calories are 
brought before me with due pomp. I eat 
slowly, relishing each bite. Then—I 
start dreaming up next week’s dessert. 
Keeps my mind off the tasteless lettuce 
leaves I have to munch inbetween. 


Atlantic City, N. J. Georce Hoerrer 


In writing to the editors, address 
ob Journat, Dept. E., Washington 4, 
»-C. 
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You'll See America Better 
If You See Your 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG DEALER FIRST 
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Don’t let a lazy, inefficient engine 
take the fun out of your vacation. 
You’ve planned and waited all year 
for this trip . . . start right with a 
visit to your Champion dealer for a 
pre-vacation plug check. 


Stand by and judge for yourself as 
your Champion dealer rates the 
efficiency of your spark plugs on 
his modern service equipment. 


He’ll clean and reinstall them 
properly or, if you wish, install a 
set of new Champions. 


Full-firing Champions maintain 
efficiency under the hardest driv- 
ing and provide an extra reserve of 
power in the tight spots. They’ll 
pay for themselves before you’re 
home again—in performance, 
economy and peace of mind. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHI0 








Dependable 


CHAM PION 


SPARK PLUGS 


INSIST ON CHAMPIONS WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FIVE-RIB INSULATOR! 












New Colgate Dental Cream with GARDOL 


Works instantly to stop 
Bad Breath! 


One brushing with New Colgate Dental 


Cream leaves your mouth cleaner, fresher ‘ 


for 12 hours or more—helps keep you socially 
acceptable. Tests show Colgate Dental 
Cream stops bad breath instantly in 7 out 
of 10 cases that originate in the mouth. 


Works constantly to stop 
Tooth Decay! 

One brushing with New Colgate Dental 
Cream guards against tooth decay for 12 
hours or more. Night and morning brushings 
guard your teeth all day—all night. In this 
way, Colgate’s Gardol works around the 
clock to stop the action of decay-causing 
enzymes. In full-year clinical tests, X rays 
showed far fewer cavities for the hundreds 
of people in the group using Colgate Dental 
Cream with Gardol. In fact, no new cavities 
whatever for 4 out of 5. 





GARDOL... 
Colgate's 
miracle ingredient 
makes it 
doubly effective! 
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HOW GARDOL WORKS: 


Every time you brush your teeth with New 
Colgate Dental Cream, Gardol binds itself 
to your teeth . . . remains active for 12 hours 
or more. That’s why Gardol, Colgate’s long- 
lasting anti-enzyme ingredient, gives the 
surest protection against tooth decay ever 


offered by any toothpaste—leaves your 
mouth cleaner, fresher for 12 hours or more! 

Gardol’s protection won't rinse off or 
wear off all day. Thus, morning and night 
brushings with New Colgate’s with Gardol 
give continuous protection around the clock. 


*COLGATE’S TRADE-MARK FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARCOSINATE 


ONLY COLGATE’S GIVES YOU FULL GARDOL PROTECTION AGAINST TOOTH DECAY! 
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Saddle Clubs: I’ve just finished 
reading “Why Not Start a Saddle 
Club?” [June]. I have belonged to such 
a club here for 12 years. 

We have regular trail rides, moon- 
light rides, fun shows and an annual 
horse show, plus riding in all the pa- 
rades we can get to. We invite other 
clubs to join us for rides and a barbe- 
cue or casserole dinner, and in turn 
they invite us. 

We have met many interesting peo- 
ple and had wonderful times. May all 
my fellow horsemen and women con- 
tinue to enjoy riding the trails to health 
and good fellowship! 


Albion, N.Y. Parricta Moran 
Orleans County Boot and Saddle Club 


Free World Co-operation: The 
accuracy of your editorial statement of 
our position in world affairs [“Time to 
Call a Halt,” June] is unassailable. The 
envies, suspicions and hatreds that 
have dominated European diplomacy 
throughout recorded history are still as 
evident as ever. Whenever those nations 
reach an impasse in domestic affairs or 
in their dealings with colonial posses- 
sions, they turn to the United States for 
financial and military assistance, but 
are most reluctant about co-operating 
in any measures suggested toward fore- 
stalling those situations when possible. 

Just how long we can be expected 
to come to their aid with unlimited ex- 
penditures of blood and treasure during 
such times of crisis is problematical. 
A willingness for united co-operation 
should be made the condition for our 
participation in the future. 


Los Angeles Dean P. BeckwitH 


Courtesy Curriculum: Our 
school, a rural one, has what might be 
considered a bad case of “bad man- 
ners.” At least, our teachers think so. 
Evidently the pupils think so too, be- 
cause after hearing “Courtesy’s in Their 
Curriculum” [January] our Junior Eng- 
lish Class took a 100% vote in its 
favor.... 

We've got what it takes to sell a 
product, but we don’t have what it takes 
to sit in a country club and eat the 
same product. ... We have formed a 
committee to present the Town Jour- 
NAL plan to the school administration. 
Boiling Springs, Pa. R. Jane Crum 


Industrial Dispersion: I want to 
compliment you on the timeliness and 
scope of your report on “Those New 
Jobs in American Towns” [May]. 

We who are close to the problem of 
continental defense are understandably 
concerned with the need for affirmative 
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action on the part of industrial and 
commercial establishments, not only in 
connection with dispersal, but also with 
other protective measures to assure our 
nation’s survival. I hope enlightened 
writers will continue to bring this 
sense of urgency to the public. 
Washington D.C. Vat Peterson 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator 


Adventurous Spirit! I think you 
are wrong about so many women rating 
low when it comes to buying ties that 
men will wear [June]. Perhaps a few 
women are like this, but the majority 
have good taste in ties! You’ve exagger- 
ated an old, worn-out joke. . . 

I have a brother, however, who con- 
siders it a challenge to wear the worst, 





as well as the best, any wife could 
bring home. It’s become a kind of game 
to select the brightest, loudest, silliest 
ties we can find. He doesn’t blanch with 
horror when the box is opened, but rises 
to the occasion every time with: “Wow! 
I'll wear it tomorrow!” 
Boston ADELAIDE OLIVER 

Saturdays Only: No doubt the 
group therapy of the thirteen “fat men” 
who decided to lose weight [June] is a 
good one. I suppose telephoning your 
chubby chums for mental support helps 
a lot when you are tempted to satisfy 
your craving for a chocolate eclair. . . . 

As for me, I just haven’t been able 
to give up every last one of those lus- 
cious eclairs forever, so let me tell you 
about my system. Diet experts won’t 
approve and I know it means a pound 
gained for every two or three lost, but 
it’s a reward to look forward to. 

Each Friday, I suggest to my wife 
one, just one, calorie-loaded dessert I'd 
like to have. It may be a slice of her 
seven-layer cake, her chocolate pie or 
my all-time favorite, a mouth-watering 
charlotte russe! Come Saturday, I sit 
like a king, while my calories are 
brought before me with due pomp. I eat 
slowly, relishing each bite. Then—I 
Start dreaming up next week’s dessert. 
Keeps my mind off the tasteless lettuce 
leaves I have to munch inbetween. 


Atlantic City, N. J. Greorce Hoerrer 


In writing to the editors, address 
zone Journat, Dept. E., Washington 4, 
cf. 
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You'll See America Better 
If You See Your 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG DEALER FIRST 
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Don’t let a lazy, inefficient engine 
take the fun out of your vacation. 
You’ve planned and waited all year 
for this trip . . . start right with a 
visit to your Champion dealer for a 
pre-vacation plug check. 


Stand by and judge for yourself as 
your Champion dealer rates the 
efficiency of your spark plugs on 
his modern service equipment. 


He’ll clean and reinstall them 
properly or, if you wish, install a 
set of new Champions. 


Full-firing Champions maintain 
efficiency under the hardest driv- 
ing and provide an extra reserve of 
power in the tight spots. They’ll 
pay for themselves before you’re 
home again—in performance, 
economy and peace of mind. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


So 








SPARK PLUGS 


INSIST ON CHAMPIONS WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FIVE-RIB INSULATOR! 








Low-cost Firestone Champion Truck Tires 
save plenty on, today’s hauling costs! 
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gene cut your costs from the start when you haul on Firestone 
Champion Heavy Duty Truck Tires. 


The Firestone Champion’s initial cost is less than you 
would expect to pay. In service, it saves you money with a 
deep non-skid tread design that gives greater traction and 
maximum original mileage. It also saves on tire repair bills 
because the extra strong cord body eliminates tire growth and 
tread cracking and permits longer retread service. 


Compare before you buy .. . let your nearest Firestone 
Dealer or Store give you the low trade-in price on your tire size. 


Firestone 


CHAMPIONS 
FOR LOW-COST-PER-MILE : 


Copyright 1954, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 
JULY 25-31 


You farm to live . . . So live 
to farm. 
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Straight from Washington: 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S SUDDEN DECISION TO COME TO WASHINGTON to visit 


President Eisenhower June 25 is a victory for American diplomacy. It 
shows that Churchill and Eden have now recognized the same conclusion 
which Eisenhower and Dulles were pressing weeks ago; namely, that the 
Communists would refuse any settlement at Geneva unless it was clear 
that the Allies were prepared to resist further aggression in Southeast 
Asia. 


Britain now recognizes that Russia and Red China have no wish to end 
the fighting in Indochina on acceptable terms; (2) that the Dulles— 
advocated "United Front" in Southeast Asia is now within reach; 

(3) that Churchill has abandoned his project that a personal meeting 
with Malenkov would solve the cold war. 


THE SECOND ITEM ON THE CHURCHILL AGENDA will be an examination of how 
German forces can be brought into NATO if the new French government 
fails to ratify the European Defense Community Pact. The U.S. is pre- 


pared to cut off Mutual Aid to both France and Italy if EDC is rejected, 





THE KREMLIN IS NOT READY FOR WAR, according to intelligence reports 


reaching Washington. Diplomats therefore do not see Soviet leaders 
sponsoring any new aggression in visible future. This is only mildly 
reassuring since Kremlin is known to be concentrating on building up 
its long-range bomber strength——due to reach its goal in four to 
seven years. 


GREATEST DETERRENT TO SOVIET AGGRESSION is fear of Kremlin leaders 


their own dictatorship. This is one of the reasons Moscow is trying 
to ease consumer shortages and win more popular support. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S D-DAY OF TEN YEARS AGO THIS MONTH COULDN'T be 


repeated today. No such massing of ships and invasion craft, 176,000 
men and 20,000 vehicles, could stand against one or two well-placed 
H-bombs. They would be wiped out entirely. 


BUT U.S. MILITARY PLANNERS ARE DEVELOPING NEW INVASION ociceetan 
They know they must be ready for anything. The first assault on an en- 
emy coast would, under new weapons, be made by helicopters and air- 
borne troops. New vertically ascending fighter planes would make air- 


strips unnecessary. 


DEMOCRATS ARE SO COCKY THEY’LL WIN CONTROL OF THE HOUSE, and pos- 
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Sibly the Senate, this fall that they are afraid of over—confidence. 
They see these factors working on their side: Unemployment figures are 
not likely to drop enough and in time to help Republicans in November. 
Army-—McCarthy hearings continue to present Republican Administration 
as feuding and divided. Republican Congress almost certain to reject 
half of Eisenhower's legislative program without which, the Democrats 
say, the G.0O.P. doesn't deserve to win. 


an average of 48 Congressional seats at mid-term elections. Republican 
problem today is that it didn't win enough seats in Congress in 1952 
to stand the usual mid-term losses. 


FORMER VICE-PRESIDENT ALBEN BARKLEY is expected to return to the Senate 
this fall. He is given edge in Kentucky over popular Republican 
incumbent, Senator Sherman Cooper. Democratic Senator Burke of Ohio 
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will run strongly against Representative George H. Bender whom the 
Republicans in Ohio nominated for Senator Taft's seat. Democratic 
Senators Paul Douglas of Illinois and Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
appear almost certain to hold their seats this year. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IS CONCEDING NO REPUBLICAN DEFEAT. He will do 


battle in defense of the record of the first Republican Administration 
in 20 years and will carry his advocacy across the country during 
September and October. A recent Gallup poll has put new arrows in his 
quiver: On three of the four top issues, majority opinion thinks Re- 
publican Party can do better job than the Democrats. These are: (1) 
to maintain the peace; (2) to handle the Indochina crisis; (3) to deal 
with subversives. Majority opinion thinks Democrats could better cope 
with unemployment. 


GOOD RAINS AND BETTER PRICES ARE EASING THE STRAINS on Secretary of 


Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. Throughout the Midwest, pasture lands 
and planted fields are greener than in many years. Prices are up over 
a year ago and outlook is improved. 


POLITICALLY, BENSON IS STILL IN DIFFICULTY. One-year extension of 
rigid farm price supports, which Benson and Eisenhower oppose, is in 
prospect. Congressmen in both parties aim to include in the bill 
enough features the President feels he must have, so that it will be 
"veto-proof." 


TWO USEFUL RESULTS NOW SEEM LIKELY FROM ARMY-McCARTHY HEARINGS: 


(1) More co-operation from President in giving Congress fuller 
information in investigations seeking to expose Communist infiltrators 
—-if; (2) Congressional committees accept a bi-partisan Code of Fair 
Procedure to protect persons accused but not proved of wrongdoing. 


gence Agency. Dulles had President's support in declaring he will not 
permit what he calls a "McCarthy type" investigation of CIA personnel. 
That, he declares, would wreck CIA undercover operations and make it 
impossible to retain the secret co-operation of the intelligence arms 
of friendly governments. 
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will be benefited; the subcommittee conclusion will almost certainly 
be inconclusive and will probably divide on partisan lines; the Repub-— 
lican Party will be damaged; the Administration will be damaged——and 
the voters will register their verdict in November. 


newspapers. Court stenographers take down every word——smiles, grim— 
aces and nods are omitted. The transcript is turned out on an as- 

sembly-line schedule and sold to newspapers at 123¢ a page. Cost to 
date is around $800 for each transcript-——now running more than 6,000 


pages. No one has yet produced a solid figure for the total cost of 
the hearings. 


LEWIS L. STRAUSS’ AUTHORITY AS CHAIRMAN OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 


MISSION is being increased. Congress will soon make him "administra- 
tive head" of the Agency. The five Commissioners will retain equal 
voice in all policy decisions but execution will be in the hands of 
Chairman Strauss, who almost single-handedly carried the day for the 
hydrogen bomb against the opposition of Dr. Robert Oppenheimer. 


DEMOCRATIC QUIP OF THE MONTH: When Democratic Congressional candidates 


James Roosevelt and Robert Condon won California primaries despite 
being repudiated by the National Committee, Chairman Stephen Mitchell 
remarked to his staff on arriving at his office: "Are the candidates 
standing outside three deep to get the benefit of my opposition?" 


More Newsfront on following pages 





Great news for truck owners— 


GOODYEARS NEW HI-MILER RIB 
NOW PRICED SO LOW 


that it doesn’t pay to buy other makes! 


NEW LOW PRICES AT MOST GOODYEAR DEALERS‘-~ 


woes PSE 


7.50/20 


Now omy...°47 9S" 


*Plus tax and recappable tire. Prices subject to change. 
FULL RANGE OF OTHER SIZES, LOW-PRICED IN PROPORTION. 
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Now priced as LOW as the lowest, this great new 
Goodyear truck tire gives you all these EXTRAS: 
NEW 3-T RAYON CORD — Excess stretch removed by 
exclusive Triple-Tempering Process means stronger 
fabric, controlled growth —tread-cracking reduced 
to a minimum. 

LONG TREAD LIFE — Flat, husky, rib tread of new, 
tougher compounds, gives slow, even wear — plus 
outstanding nonskid traction. 


MORE RECAPS—Stronger 3-T Rayon cord and tougher 





compounds, provide a long-lived body that permits 
more recaps than before. 


PROVED PERFORMANCE—The Hi-Miler Rib is backed 
by an outstanding record of many years as the pre- 
ferred tire design on America’s greatest truck fleets. 


No other make tire can offer you Goodyear’s exclu- 
sive 3-T Rayon cord — plus all these other advan- 
tages—so make it your business to see your 
Goodyear dealer and get REAL SAVINGS! 
Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 





EAR 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON at Ml TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Hi-Miler—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, ORB 
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State Superintendent Carroll: 
North Carolina remains calm. 





Sheriff Mills: Trouble if we 
can’t get around the ruling. 





Superintendent Tubb: Missis- 
sippians will find a way out. 





State Commissioner Edgar : In 
Texas segregation will end. 





County Agent Malone: New 
law means just what it says. 
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Board member Trigg : Change 
has to occur in men’s minds. 
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Principal Johnson: You can’t 
control children’s emotions. 


Superintendent Holstun: Fine 
schools for all, but unmixed. 


What the South thinks 


now about Negro schooling 


OUTHERNERS have had a month to re- 

cover from the shock of the Supreme 

Court’s decision ending racial segrega- 
tion in public schools. Now, on second 
thought, how do they really feel about it? Do 
they plan to comply or are they searching 
frantically for ways to evade the ruling? 

To find out some of the answers, Town 
JOURNAL sent two editors on an extensive tour 
of the southern states. They talked with state 
and county school officials, principals, teach- 
ers, school board members and parents. 

Nowhere, they found, has the ruling in- 
creased local tension between the races. 
Southerners without exception seem to recog- 
nize that the issue is legal and national, in- 
stead of personal and local. But there’s a 
world of difference in what the various states 
plan to do about the decision. The Deep South 
(notably Georgia, South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi) is determined to preserve separate 
schools no matter what the cost—and some 
Negroes appear to agree. Every legal strata- 
gem will be used to evade the ruling. 

The rest of the South will probably de- 
segregate in accordance with the Court’s di- 
rectives. Some citizens even welcome the 
change on the grounds that “a dual educa- 
tional system is a luxury that the South can 


ill afford.” 


In Thomaston, Ga. (pop: 6,580), a 
clean, bright town whose blend of traditional 
grace and industrial growth typifies the “New 
South”—the general reaction was one of calm 
thoughtfulness. Few people believed that 
Georgia would ever comply. Almost all ap- 
proved Governor Herman Talmadge’s call for 
“continued and permanent segregation of the 
races.” 

Upson County School Superintendent 
Gordon R. Holstun told Town Journat: 


“We'll have good schools for white children 
and good schools for colored children: but we 
will keep them separate. We don’t intend to 
break the color line and neither do our 
Negroes.” 

Evidence of Georgia’s current all-out ef- 
fort to equalize educational facilities is 
Thomaston’s new, ultramodern, $135,000 show 
piece—a Negro grade school. More than half 
of Georgia’s revenue is spent for education, 
and for the first time, Negro teachers are be- 
ing paid the same salaries as white ones. 

Principal Andrew S. Johnson of Thomas- 
ton’s Negro high school said: “Negro parents 
want their children to have everything that 
white children have, but they don’t particu- 
larly care about their attending the same 
schools. Thomaston’s progress in improving 
schools has promoted good feeling between 
the races. But integration might work out 
badly for everybody. Even the Supreme Court 
can’t control the attitudes and emotions of 
children.” 

Most merchants in this Georgia town 
found the issue too explosive for comment. 
Explained one: “My trade is about 60% white 
and 40% colored. Whatever I’d say couldn’t 
do me any good.” 

But one haberdasher, expressing a mi- 
nority view, shrugged philosophically: “In- 
tergration’s got to come if the Supreme Court 
says so. It may take a good many years and 
it may hurt a lot of feelings, but it'll come.” 

A customer in the store spoke darkly of 
“trainloads of northern agitators who'll be 
coming down to stir things up. But they’ll be 
wasting their time because mixed schools will 
never come to Georgia.” 


Hundreds of miles away in Carthage, 
Miss. (pop: 1,925), sentiments were about 
the same. From an office in the courthouse, 
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Leake County School Superintendent 
John Wiggins runs 38 segregated grade 
and high schools. More than half of the 
5,734 pupils are Negroes. 

“Nobody here wants segregation to 
end.” Wiggins said. “The white folks 
don’t want it and I don’t think one per- 
cent of the Negroes do either. The 
Negro teachers want it least of all be- 
cause they know they'll be out of a job 
if segregation ends. No school board 
would hire a Negro teacher to teach 
classes with white children.” 

Sheriff James D. Mills Jr. believes 
it will be better for the Negroes if Mis- 
sissippi manages to “get around the 
law. There might be trouble if we can’t. 
Sure, we need to improve our Negro 
schools. The one on the edge of town is 
a disgrace. I’m all for fixing them up— 
as long as we keep segregation.” 

Said a white waitress: “I have a 
boy in high school who plays in the 
band. When I think he might be sitting 
right next to some Negro in band prac- 
tice next year it makes me sick. Most 
folks say they’d send their children to 
some kind of private school to keep 
them away from Negroes.” 

In Jackson, State School Superin- 
tendent J. M. Tubb wasn’t particularly 
worried. “I’m sure we'll find a way to 
conform to the Supreme Court ruling 
and still preserve Mississippi’s tradi- 
tional policy of segregation,” he said. 
“We definitely aren’t going to substi- 
tute a private school system for our 
public schools, as South Carolina is pre- 
pared to do. We won’t act until the 
Court makes its second ruling this fall 
explaining just what is meant by the 
first one.” 


In North Carolina—traditionally 
a state with advanced tendencies—the 
decision aroused only a mild flurry. 
Said Wake County School Superin- 
tendent Randolph Benton: “We’ve seen 
it coming for a long time.” 

The State Board of Education has 
already stopped designating new school 
buildings as either for white or colored 
use. A $50 million construction pro- 
gram is under way, and from now on 
they will be simply schools. 

North Carolina officials are quietly 
preparing to comply with the law. Dr. 
Charles F. Carroll, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, told Town 
JournaL: “We'll await the final decree 
of the Supreme Court and in the mean- 
time operate the public schools as now 
constituted.” 

Dr. Harold L. Trigg, President of 
St. Augustine’s College and the only 
Negro member of the State Board of 
Education, said: “North Carolinians 
are taking the decision in stride. There 
has been no bitterness. The loudest 
squawks are coming from those areas of 
the South where the least has been done 
for the Negro.” 

Dr. Twigg believes that residential 
patterns will control future school pat- 
terns in the South. In most towns, Ne- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Stood up... 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION [Laem 


Ever been 





It’s a day you'll never forget. There you stand as the minutes tick slowly 
by. And somewhere, the car that was to have picked you up is stalled. 
Any serviceman will tell you to check your fuel system twice a year. 
That goes for fuel pumps, too. 

If your fuel pump is an AC—and 9 out of 10 are—it’s precision-built to 
keep you out of trouble. But, normal wear can eventually cut down any 
fuel pump’s efficiency. Have it checked—and if there és need for replace- 
ment, be sure you get an AC Fuel Pump—America’s first and finest. 


YOUR FUEL PUMP needs fo be as good as AC builds if « « é 


For example, the diaphragm is the hardest working part of the pump. 
That’s why the AC diaphragm is made of four strong layers of patented- 
treatment, square-woven airplane cloth instead of one. AC builds it 
better to serve you longer. 
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DEPENDABLE DRIVING 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








With the EATON 2-Gneoed Axle 





"WE HAUL MOF 
LOADS PER Dé 


e+.says Superintendent Richard Savage, Mausdale 
Quarries, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 








: “a = 2 
PULL WHERE YOU NEED “In stock piling, 
where we build up huge piles of stone, a truck 
axle takes a real beating. But the 
slow, steady pull of the Eaton 
low-range gears saves the 
axle, and there’s less vear 
and tear on the truck and 
engine,” says Mr. Sav- 
age. “A conventional 
axle couldn’t stand this 
work for long.” 







































¢ JN OUR KIND OF HAULING, conventional axles can’t stand the 
| strain,” says Richard Savage, superintendent of Mausdale Quarries, 
“Crushed stone is heavy; grades are steep and off the road, the footing 
is rough. 

“We started using Eaton 2-Speed Axles about eight years ago, and 
we've saved money ever since. The Eaton Axle greatly reduces our 
maintenance costs, not only on the axle but also on the truck—an 
Eaton 2-Speed takes a lot of the strain off a truck and off its engine. We 
have far less engine wear, and we get greater mileage from our gasoline. 

“Here’s another reason an Eaton Axle is a money-maker—we get 
more work out of our Eaton-equipped trucks because we get around 
faster. We haul more loads per day. For years our Eaton Axles have 
stood up on the toughest of hauling jobs.” 

Whether you operate one truck or a fleet, an Eaton 2-Speed Axle is a 
paying investment. Your truck dealer will be glad to show you how and 
why an Eaton-equipped truck is a money-maker. Ask for ademonstration. 


SPEED WHERE YOU WANT i. Siawihenbene 
Richard Savage (left) talking with driver Paul 
Crosley about their Eaton-equipped Internation- 
als. “It’s easy to shift the Eaton 2-Speed to fit 
load and road conditions,” says Mr. Crosley. “It’s 
less work for the driver; the high-range gears give 
us better highway speeds at lower engine r.p.m.” 


GLEN ZEISLOFT (left) of Zeisloft Bros., Inter- 
national Dealer of Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, with 
Parts Manager Paul Hilner. 
Says Mr. Zeisloft, “We're 
located in hilly country. 
Trucks are hauling continu- 
ously under conditions 
which test the stamina of 
an axle. During the past 
five years we have sold 
a steadily increasing 
number of Eaton- 
equipped Interna- 
tionals, Operators 
report : ‘With Eaton 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED xc AXLES 







PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: Help reduce the toll of life . ‘ 2-Speeds more pay- 
on America’s crowded and obsolete roads—support the 2 MILLION EATON AXLES loads per day, ev- 
program for the better roads our growing economy needs, IN TRUCKS TODAY ery day!’” 





Y. SUZUK: FROM PHOTO-REPRESENTATIVES 


HARD CORE. Japan’s 123,000-man army is already well 
arms will soon give it punch. 


trained and efficient. U.S. 


NEWSFRONT 


Can Japan help us in Asia? 


By STEVEN DouGLAs 





Yesterday we fought Japan. Today 
we’re defending her against attack from 
the Red mainland. Tomorrow, is there 
chance of her becoming our strongest 
ally in the Far East? We asked a vet- 
eran American newswriter in Tokyo for 
the answer. Here is his reply—by Press 
Wireless —Editor. 


LTHOUGH little has been said 
about it in diplomatic circles, 
Japan has the manpower and fac- 

tory potential to become America’s 
strongest ally in stemming communism 
in the Far East. 

Consider that the Republic of 
Korea, with a population of only 20 mil- 
lion, now has the fourth largest military 
force among free nations resisting com- 
munism, ranking behind the U.S., Brit- 
ain and France. Then remember that 
South Korea must rely on the U.S. for 
weapons. 

Japan, with more than four times 
Korea’s population, has the plants and 
know-how to build its own. 

This fact is encouraging—but it’s 
for the future. Economic and political 
problems in Japan may cause a 5- to 
10-year delay before she can become 
an effective partner in a multi-nation 
Pacific defense pact. 

Japan’s 123,000-man “Self Defense 
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Force,” as her present military estab- 
lishment is called, has the rather nar- 
row mission of defense against external 
attack or domestic uprisings. 

Nevertheless, the two-nation Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Pact that Japan 
signed with America on May 1 brought 
U.S. military advisors to Japan, and 
promised $500 million worth of modern 
weapons. 


Japan plans, as a result, to have 
within five years a 200,000-man army, 
a 140,000-ton navy and a 1,350-plane 
air force, with a high percentage of jet 
fighters and fighter bombers. 

This build-up fits in with the 
United States’ goal. As Ambassador 
John Allison said at the MDAP sign- 
ing: “The time will come when Japan 
will not need to rely on American forces 
for protection and the United States 
can withdraw its forces from Japan.” 

It must be done cautiously though, 
since, as one veteran diplomat said, 
“We are not attempting and Japan does 
not desire to build an offensive force. 
The Philippines and Australia are 
scared green of a revived Japanese mili- 
tary force with offensive capabilities.” 


The biggest hurdle is expressed 
in a statement once made by President 





HORACE BRISTOL: FROM PHOTO-REPRESENTATIVES 


SOLID BACKING. Japanese shipping and industry are making 
a strong comeback, but help is needed from the free world, 


Eisenhower: “Military strength is effec- 
tive only if it rests on a solid economic 
base.” 

Japan’s main problem now is to 
feed the 87 million people crowded on 
her four main islands. To do this she 
must balance her trade. 

Twenty percent of Japan’s food 
supply is imported. This year she must 
import 1.5 million tons of wheat, 1 mil- 
lion tons of rice, 800,000 tons of barley 
and 400,000 tons of soy beans, at a cost 
of up to $600 million. 

Last year, the excess of imports 
over exports was more than $1.1 billion. 
American procurement there for our 
forces in Korea, Japan and Okinawa, 
plus troop spending in Japan ($1 mil- 
lion a day), covered more than $800 
million of that gap. The balance of $313 
million came out of foreign exchange 
reserves—and it hurt. 

Japan imports cotton, wool, petro- 
leum, iron ore, coking coal, metals and 
other raw materials. With these, she 
makes export items. So, what she is 
really selling is her labor and technical 
know-how. This the free world must 
buy so that Japan will be able to stay in 
the free world’s orbit. 

She also has huge aid and repara- 
tions bills to meet. During the Allied 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The amazing case of Art 


When No. 11 pitches, Cleveland fans pray that his luck 
will change—to reward the stoutest heart in the game 


nicipal Stadium are as vociferous 

as those anywhere else in the 
American League. When an Indian 
pitcher tugs at his cap and reflectively 
scuffs the mound before delivering his 
first pitch, you'll hear the same strident 
swell of shouts, applause and banter 
that echoes through every other ball 
park. 

But whenever the Cleveland pitcher 
happens to be a tall, blue-eyed right- 
hander wearing a crew haircut and the 
number 11, you may sense there is a 
different timbre to the vocal outpouring 
from the grandstands—it carries less 
laughter, more eager encouragement. 

Those responsible for the difference 
are the fans who know part or all of the 
history of lanky Art Houtteman, who 
over the past five years has built a solid 


Bea fans at Cleveland’s Mu- 


reputation as misfortune’s favorite ball- 
player. And though it may already have 
happened this season, each of these fans 
wonders if this is the game in which 
“Art’s Luck” is going to turn. 

So many things ranging from the 
merely unpleasant to the starkly tragic 
have happened to the 26-year-old Cleve- 
land pitcher since he entered the major 
leagues that it is impossible to measure 
his ballplaying achievements or pros- 
pects without relating them to the as- 
sorted calamities that have dogged him. 

It began, probably, in the late win- 
ter of 1949, when he was a member of 
the Detroit Tigers. He was driving back 
to his hotel from a college dance in Lake- 
land, Fla., a few days before the open- 
ing of the Tigers’ spring training ses- 
sion. At a blind intersection a 20-ton 
trailer truck smashed into the side of 





PETE HASTINGS, BLACK STAR 


“IT COULD HAVE BEEN worse,” maintains Art Houtteman. He survived one 
auto crash. Another cost his first baby’s life, but spared his mother and his wife, 
Shelagh. Here are Art, Shelagh and Hollis Ann, who was born in February. 
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his car—the driver’s side. 

The boy was alive, but two separate 
skull fractures kept him hospitalized 
for several weeks, during which fans, 
friends and family speculated whether 
he would ever play ball again. They 
hadn’t long to wait for the answer. Hout- 
teman rejoined the Tigers in May, three 
months after the accident, and pitched 
15 victories before the season’s close! 

He followed up that performance 
the next season by winning 19 games, 
helping mightily to keep the Tigers on 
top of the league until the closing weeks 
when the Yankees overhauled them. 


There was a girl that year to help 
him, a girl who had been Shelagh Kelly. 
They had met at Grossinger’s, the Cats- 
kill resort, where Shelagh, a profession- 
al diver and swimmer, was performing 
in a water show. Houtteman and two or 
three other members of the Tigers had 
taken advantage of an open date in the 
schedule to escape Manhattan’s heat 
with a motor jaunt to the mountains. At 
Grossinger’s pool-side a hostess had 
said, “Miss Kelly, may I present Mr. 
Houtteman?” That did it. He drove on 
a carpet of fleecy white clouds all the 
way back to New York. They were mar- 
ried in the fall, and in the exciting 1950 
race, Shelagh was among the Tigers’ 
shrillest rooters. 

Called into the service, Houtteman 
missed the 1951 baseball season; but he 
received a medical discharge from the 
Army because of his head injury in time 
to go to spring training with the Tigers 
at Lakeland in °52. By that time there 
were three of them—Art, Shelagh and a 
baby girl. A fourth passenger in the new 
Cadillac convertible that took them from 
Detroit to Florida was Art’s mother. 

It was a good spring. The persistent 
headaches that had plagued him since 
the accident three years before were 
lessening. The tall, boyish-looking ath- 
lete with the broad shoulders and the 
crew-cut dark hair was working his way 
back into the groove he had worn as one 
of the major league’s outstanding pitch- 
ers. The baby thrived under the warm- 
ing sun, and life stretched pleasantly 
ahead of the young Houttemans. 

It still looked good when they 
kissed good-bye in early April, Art to 
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Houtteman 


By GorpDon COBBLEDICK 


accompany the Tigers on their devious 
barnstorming exhibition trip northward, 
the two women and the baby to return 
to Detroit by automobile. 

Two days later Houtteman was 
called to the telephone. He was white- 
faced and trembling when he replaced 
the receiver. The Cadillac had been 
forced off the road by a truck and had 
plunged down a steep hillside, rolling 
over half-a-dozen times. His wife and 
his mother were in a Tennessee hospi- 
tal. The baby was dead. 


Houtteman has always refused 
stubbornly to think of himself. as he is 
thought of throughout baseball, as the 
hard-luck champion of the world. 

“IT could have been killed in that 
wreck in Florida,” he points out. “My 
wife and mother could have been killed 
in the crack-up in Tennessee. I had a 
rough eleven months in the Army, but 
in those same months a lot of guys were 
killed in Korea. I’ve been pretty lucky.” 

Hal Newhouser, a long-time team- 
mate in Detroit and now Houtteman’s 
roommate with the Indians, testifies: 
“I’ve never heard him utter a word that 
would indicate he thought there was a 
hex on him. I’ve seen breaks go against 
him on the field that would have made 
me take the pipe, and we all know some 
of the things that have happened to him 
off the field. But the most he ever says 
is, ‘It could have been worse.’ ” 

Viewing the young man’s baseball 
career from certain angles, it’s hard to 
see just how. 

In 1948, a 20-year-old boy three 
years out of Detroit’s Catholic Central 
High School, he won only two games 
while losing 16 for the Tigers. At one 
stage, with 12 of his defeats already in 
the books, a Detroit sports writer com- 
puted his earned-run average and found 
it to be under 2.00. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated, that means that any time 
the Tigers scored two runs behind him, 
he should have won—provided they also 
played tight defensive baseball. A strong 
batting team, they weren’t often held to 
less than two runs in 1948. A fairly 
skilled fielding aggregation, they didn’t 
fumble too many games away. But quite 
accidentally they seemed to save their 

(Continued on page 68) 
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WIDE WORLD 
THE INDIANS. ARE COUNTING on Houtteman’s professional luck to change 
this season. It may—if he can keep those fast pitches sinking the way they did in 
1949 and 1950, when he won 34 games for the Tigers. The signs are encouraging, 
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America’s best weapon: 
our faith in God 


It’s one force the Reds can’t use— 
here’s how a well-known Quaker and 
the U.S. Information Agency are telling 
the world of our religious foundations 


By Epwarp J. LINEHAN 


EATED in a darkened theater in 

Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 

public, an audience attentively 
watched a documentary film called Por- 
trait of an American Family, depicting 
the life of an average Detroit automo- 
bile worker. 

A woman in the audience nudged 
her companion and whispered an inter- 
mittent commentary: 

“What, with all those monies, cars 
and conveniences, not as much as one 
servant can be seen there. . . . Look, 
they even say grace before and after 
meals!” 

A field officer of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, responsible for showing 
the film, smiled silently behind them 
and jotted down a few notes for his re- 
port. What he had overheard was not 
only the justification for his job—that 
of portraying a true picture of America 
abroad to answer communist distor- 
tions. It was proof of a working thesis 
of USIA; proof that other peoples of 
the world can more easily understand 
the United States and its citizens when 
they comprehend the firm religious 
foundations of American democracy. 

If there is one man most respon- 
sible for directing this strategy, he is 
Dr. David Elton Trueblood, an Iowa- 
born professor, writer, minister and 
philosopher, late of the faculty of tiny 
Earlham College in Richmond, Ind. 

Dr. Trueblood’s presence in Wash- 
ington is evidence of President Eisen- 
hower’s often-voiced belief that “free 
government is the expression of a deep- 
ly felt religious faith.” Trueblood oc- 
cupies the post, recently created by the 
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President, of Director of Religious 
Policy of the United States Information 
Agency. Though similar work has been 
done in the past by a religious consul- 
tant and an inter-faith council, this 
new position points out a heightened 
accent on religion in our program of 
truth. 


A vigorous, at times intense, man 
of 53, Trueblood appears less like a 
professor or clergyman (he displays a 
fondness for sports clothes, good jokes 
and an aging convertible coupe) than, 
say, a salesman. He admits that his 
function is, indeed, selling; his wares 
are what he describes as America’s 
“spiritual possessions, which really 
have the power to kindle human 
minds.” 

He has labored long and success- 
fully at this task, already. Since 1936 he 
has written 13 books, among which The 
Predicament of Modern Man and The 
Life We Prize are probably the best 
known. He has been called America’s 
most widely quoted contemporary re- 
ligious writer. A former Chairman of 
the World Committee for Consultation, 
he is one of the best-known Quakers of 
our day. 

The latter fact qualifies him ad- 
mirably for the delicate, multi-sectarian 
aspects of his job. As a Quaker, he is 
in the religious community what Switz- 
erland is among nations—respected, 
but not feared. 

In recent years, Dr. Trueblood has 
delivered hundreds of addresses of 
which the foremost theme has been 
“An Affirmative Answer to Commu- 


nism.” He believes we can't simply 


oppose communism; we've got to have 
something better to offer. Thus his 
present post is an extension under Gov- 
ernment auspices of what he has al- 
ready been doing. 

It is his firm conviction that “there 
is more good life to the square inch 
here than any place else in the world.” 
But, he says, we have become a little 
apologetic and allowed the communists 
to take the offensive in attempting to 
convince the world they are the ideal- 
ists and we the materialists. 

“We need the ‘three P’s’ the com- 
munists have—a philosophy, a program 
and a passion,” he says, crisply. “We 
must learn to wage peace as boldly as 
we wage war.” 


The chief instruments available 
for waging this bold peace are USIA’s 
four major channels of information: the 
International Broadcasting Service (fa- 
miliar to the world as the “Voice of 
America”); the International Press 
Service; the libraries and other services 
of the widely scattered Information 
Centers; and the International Motion 
Picture Service. 

The work of the Voice of America 
is well known—how it beams around 
the world the truth about communism 
from dozens of transmitters, in 34 lan- 
guages. Not so well known is the fact 
that between seven and eight per cent 
of its total broadcast time is devoted to 
religious news, sermons, recordings of 
church services and talks on the reli- 
gious foundations of democracy. Dr. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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MOTION PICTURES, watched here with interest by 
an audience in Greece, have proved particularly 
effective in portraying America’s rich spiritual 
heritage and religion’s role in our everyday lives. 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA brings spiritual solace to millions. 


Here, a balloon antenna is raised aboard our floating transmitter, 
the Courier, to beam a Voice broadcast behind the Iron Curtain. 


JULY, 1954 


VINCENT FINNEGAN 


“IDEAS HAVE CHANGED HISTORY before,” says Dr. 
Elton Trueblood, Director of Religious Policy of USIA. 
It is his task to utilize American ideas—and ideals— 
as ammunition in the vital struggle against communism. 


Usta 


U.S. INFORMATION CENTERS like this one in Cambodia 
are heavily patronized. These are “bonzes,” young Bud- 
dhist priests who exercise considerable religious influence. 
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They’re 


a! 
HOEDT STUDIOS 


lookin 


you over 


Without your even knowing it, the 


“site sleuths” may be rating the place 


you live in right now. Could it pass ? 


HREE men in inconspicuous dark 
suits got off an airliner in a large 
West Coast city, one morning not 
long ago, and quickly stepped into a 
drive-it-yourself Chevrolet. Two hours 
later, they pulled into a gas station in a 
town of 4,500 population. The driver, 
leaning out the window, struck up a 
conversation with the pump attendant. 
“Seems like a nice town you have 
here. How is it as a place to live?” 
“Like it fine,” the 18-year-old at- 
tendant said, wiping the windshield. 
The two visited for a couple of minutes. 
The boy didn’t know it, and never will, 
but that was a $4 million conversation! 
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By DonaLp S. STROETZEL 


The three strangers were quietly sizing 
up the town as a possible site for a $4 
million factory—a thing that goes on in 
hundreds of towns every month. 

Back East at the home office, the 
town had appeared on charts and “topo” 
maps to meet all the technical require- 
ments. Plenty of raw materials nearby. 
Not far from market. Good rail and 
truck service. Enough labor. Several 
good tracts of land with gentle-slope 
drainage. But some things don’t show 
up in statistics or even aerial photos— 
the whole “human side” of the picture, 
for instance. Management puts a lot of 
stock, nowadays, in whether a town will 





WHAT WILL THIS MAN report to his home 
office? You won’t know if his size-up of your 
town is favorable—until you hear a new fac- 
tory is coming in. He doesn’t identify himself. 


be liked as a place to live in by execu- 
tives and technicians brought in to run 
the plant and train local workers. 
Hence many big companies send teams 
of “site sleuths” out to take a look. 

These investigators strike up seem- 
ingly casual conversations, poke around 
the high school, browse through back 
files of papers, and generally scrutinize 
stores, homes and recreational facilities. 
Their report may make or break your 
town in its ambition to get a new in- 
dustry, with a fat pay roll. Yet you'll 
probably never know you've been 
looked over. 

Before leaving their home offices, 
the site sleuths empty their pockets of 
company diaries, company pencils or 
anything else that might give them 
away. “I even rip out labels from suits 
I buy in Schenectady, N.Y.,” says Gen- 
eral Electric’s Robert Pfenning. 

Similarly, because enterprising 
Chambers of Commerce have _ been 
known to trace license plates, Pfenning 
uses a rented car. When he needs to 
approach a town engineer or local 
power company official for answers to 
technical questions, he generally poses 
as a “representative of an out-of-town 
realty company.” 

The du Pont Company’s sleuth, 
F. E. LeVan, is usually a “railroad man.” 
After all “I’ve ridden on a lot of rail- 
roads,” he told me with a twinkle. 

There are good reasons for this 
cloak-and-dagger approach. Your town 
may be only one of many being consid- 
ered (du Pont looked at 87 sites before 
building its multi-million dollar Dacron 
plant near Kinston, N.C.), and no com- 
pany wants to get your hopes up—and 
then let you down. Also, premature dis- 
closures will tip off competitors and 
will invite land speculation. 


How would your town stand up 
under a site sleuth’s scrutiny? Assum- 
ing it meets a company’s technical 
needs, would it qualify as a town new 
people would “like to live in?” The 
question may be with you soon, if not 
now—industry, expanding at a $2-bil- 
lion-a-month clip, is showing an ever- 
increasing interest in small-community 
factory sites (see “Those New Jobs in 
American Towns,” May, page 26). 

Here are some of the things manu- 
facturers told us they look at: 

Homes and gardens. “The man who 
nurses his lawn would probably nurse a 

(Continued on page 67) 
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eat— 


thank Frank! 


He re-styles your vegetables 
so they’re healthier, prettier 
and tastier; makes them easier 


to grow, pick, slice and pack 


By Frank J. TAYLor 


T ALL started with “the carrot job.” 
The Campbell Soup Company 
wanted a drastically remodeled car- 

rot, one with no yellow in its core, and 
uniform in size and shape. Yellowish 
cubes among the orange cubes in vege- 
table soup cut down the eye appeal, 
and odd-shaped carrots left too much 
waste when they went through the dic- 
ing machines. What could the seeds- 
men do about it? 

Carrots were stubborn vegetables, 
which for centuries had matured with 
yellow cores and in assorted shapes. 
Changing their growing habits called 
for some horticultural magic. A ruddy- 
cheeked young Scot, Frank G. Cuthbert- 
son, had never tried to restyle a vege- 
table to order, but he had worked with 
sweet peas. 

He tackled the job, and as a result 
you're eating many remodeled vegeta- 
bles. In three decades, Frank Cuthbert- 
son and his team of hybridizers have 
done so many tricks with crops that it 
is almost impossible to sit down to din- 
ner without enjoying at least one of his 
re-styled vegetables. Last year, the 
American Seed Trade Association hon- 
ored him with a medallion for “out- 
standing contributions to horticulture,” 
a coveted award won so far by only 
seven other individuals. 
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VEGETABLE REMODELER. Frank Cuthbertson, here 
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examining a head of white lettuce, has reddened the 
hearts of beets, straightened snap bean pods, chased 
yellow from carrot cores, may banish the blue Lima bean, 


To breed a strain of carrots with 
orange cores, Cuthbertson and his col- 
league, Walter Nixon, first had to find 
one carrot with orange “blood,” the 
seedsman’s term for a trait. To find 
that one carrot, they had to grow thou- 
sands and study their cores. To get a 
peek at the inside without damaging 
them too seriously for further growth, 
they plugged each carrot with a small 
glass tube. Whenever the plug revealed 
a darker-than-usual core, they ster- 
ilized the wound, put a marker beside 
it, and waited until the plant bolted 
and bore seed. Then they planted again, 
repeating the tedious hunt for a darker- 
cored carrot. 


Eight years and thousands of car- 
rots later, Cuthbertson had ten carrots 
without the slightest trace of yellow in 
their cores. Furthermore, their size was 
just what the soup-makers wanted. To- 
day, progeny from these ten carrots 
produce enough seed annually to plant 
100,000 acres. Look at your carrot the 
next time you eat one, and see if you 
have one of Cuthbertson’s all-orange 
kind. 

Home gardeners, canners, and pro- 
duce merchants wanted a beet that was 
red all the way through and would re- 
sist mildew. So they grew a generation 


of the red-hearted beets in fields of mil- 
dewed beets. The few hardy plants that 
defied the mildew became the parent 
stock for a resistant strain known as 
Detroit Dark Red. This year, U. S. seed 
growers will produce 300,000 pounds of 
seed of this made-to-order beet. 

But gardeners who grew beets for 
the greens as well as for the roots were 
still unsatisfied. So the Cuthbertson- 
Nixon team built a red-fleshed beet with 
many tender leaves, called Green-Top 
Bunching. Now everybody in the beet 
patch is happy. 


Born in Scotland, Frank Cuth- 
bertson came to San Francisco in 1911 
with 20 borrowed dollars in his pocket. 
His first job, at $2.50 a day, was 
“roguing”—pulling—out the off-foliage 
plants on the C. C. Morse Company 
farm near Mt. Eden, Calif. 

With the eye of a perfectionist, 
the young Scot rogued so mercilessly 
that he made a shambles of the com- 
pany’s sweet pea fields. This ruthless- 
ness paid off. Before long, his employer 
was able to sell the seed of the trued- 
up sweet peas for four times the pre- 
vious price. The Cuthbertson sweet pea 
is now famous. Impressed, Morse offered 
Cuthbertson an opportunity to acquire 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ABOUT TO RECORD a new song, Jo Stafford 
gets her last-minute instructions from Mitch Mil- 
ler. His send-off line: “Cry your heart out, Jo.” 





YOUTH AND VOICE appeal brought 
. Eddie Fisher to the top. Famed 
©} musician Hugo Winterhalter, left, 
arranged many of Fisher’s hit tunes. 
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GIRLS ONCE SWOONED when Frank Sinatra sang. 
They don’t anymore, yet his popularity is greater than 
ever. The “new” Sinatra is a favorite of young and old. 


5 tunes into hits 


There are hidden reasons for the popularity 
of each song. Can you guess what they are? 


HANCES are you’ve been whistling 
or humming something catchy and 
new lately. What was it? 

Maybe it was a snatch from one of 
the five top hits we’re going to talk 
about here. There’s music in the air— 
and you’re exposed to it, more than you 
realize. Yesterday or today, while wash- 
ing the dishes, doing your homework or 
glancing at the evening paper, you prob- 
ably tuned in your favorite local disk 
jockey. Some of the songs he played 
made no impression—but there were a 
couple that caught your ear. 

What made you like those tunes— 
in fact what makes you like any tune? 
Something certainly does: People all 
over the U. S. spend $250,000 every day 
for pop records and drop 10 million 
nickels into juke boxes. 


By Harry Davip 


To get a clue we talked to the men 
who decide what records will be made 
and who will sing them. We quizzed 
song writers, song publishers, disk 
jockeys, juke box operators, musi¢ 
teachers, psychologists, and top singers 
like Eddie Fisher and Vaughn Monroe. 
We also got ideas from Sigmund Spaeth 
(pop music historian). 

They may be right or wrong, but 
the experts conclude that these are the 
secrets of a hit tune, in order of im- 
portance: 

1. It must be a catchy thing that 
you want to—and can—sing, hum oF 
whistle to yourself. A song with an easy 
range, easy to remember. 

2. Shock-and-surprise treatments 
(remember the dog barking in How 
Much Is That Doggie in the Window?) 
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NEWEST DOMESTIC TEAM in Tin Pan Alley is Rosemary (the Come- 
on-a My House gal) Clooney and actor-husband Jose Ferrer. Says Mitch 
Miller, creator of this disk union: “It’s romance—on record and off.” 


amuse you. “Novelties” have appeal. 

3. The singer has a warm, friendly 
personality; he or she is already one of 
your favorites. 

4. The song makes you dream 
somehow of being loved more deeply 
than you think you are. Or it expresses 
some other deep longing you feel. 

5. You believe what the singer 
says. 

Let’s take a look at five tunes that 
many experts feel sure will be hits 
(some already are) and see what made 
them so. 


1. A Girl, A Girl (Eddie Fisher, 
RCA Victor) mostly owes its success to 
the you-can-sing-it reason. People are 
in the mood for singing, humming, or 
whistling a good deal of the time. And 
they want a tune they think they can 
carry, according to Hirsh de la Viez, 
who operates 750 juke box machines. 
That usually means a simple melody. 
It’s the biggest reason for any pop 
tune’s climb to the top. 

Ask almost anyone how A Girl 
80es, and the chances are you'll get the 
tune back, with or without the words. 

_ Informal (on and off stage) Ed- 
le Fisher contributes to the you-can- 
siNg-it-too feeling. He has so much fun 
Singing, is so unaffected and makes 
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warbling seem so easy, that he destroys 
your inhibitions. 

Bouncy, carefree,—and easy—A Girl 
was born in New York’s Little Italy and 
polished up by the same song-writing 
team that produced Wheel of Fortune, 
Cross Over the Bridge and Oh, What It 
Seemed to Be. Lyricist George Weiss 
kept the original Italian words (based 
on an old proverb, “In order to make 
love you need a girl”) and added Eng- 
lish words. His partner, Claude August 
Benjamin, fixed up the melody in 20 
minutes flat. 

It was just the song for Eddie’s 
happy-go-lucky temperament. 

Its bouncy, you-can-sing-it rhythm 
made A Girl a hit. 


2. The appeal of José and Rosita 
depends on novelty—plus Rosemary 
Clooney and her actor-husband José 
Ferrer. Rosemary’s success started— 
and still depends partly—on novelty 
songs. Americans forever want some- 
thing “different.” 

No one knows that better than 
Mitchell William Miller, mastermind of 
Columbia Records, who almost had to 
force Rosemary to sing William Soro- 
yan’s dialect-song, Come-on-a My House 
(her first great hit—1,000,000 records). 

(Continued on page 57) 


TV or disks, Perry always 
s natural and easy-going. 
at the box office he’s tops. 
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‘What a place 


Visitors look bug-eyed at Marshall’s wonderful park; it 
proves a park can be a place for fun—not just to sit in 





MARSHALL began developing its park in 
the ’30s, now has recreational facilities 
which many towns would envy. Adove: the 
man-made lake for boating enthusiasts. 
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By CLypE HostTEetTTER 


DUST-COVERED car pulled up at 
the city park on the Marshall, Mo., 
city limits and a family of tourists 

climbed out to eat their lunch at one of 
the 300 picnic tables. 

The head of the family tucked in 
his sports shirt and looked around 
while his wife set out the sandwiches, 
and the children headed for swings. 

He surveyed the park’s swimming 
pool, its 9-hole golf course, its boating 
lake, its fishing lake, its floodlighted 
tennis, shuffleboard and croquet courts 
and horseshoe pits, its baseball field 
with roofed grandstand, its supervised 
playground and its bridle paths winding 
through 121 shady acres of trees and 
freshly cut grass. 

“What a place to relax!” the bug- 
eyed tourist commented to no one in 
particular. “They’ve got everything here 
but the kitchen sink!” 

Any one of the 8,850 residents of 
Marshall could have corrected that 
statement, for Marshall’s park has a 
kitchen sink, in the Girl Scout cabin. It 
also has 75 outdoor fireplaces, a bar- 
becue pit, generous parking space and 
a roof terrace on the pool bathhouse 
where local clubs can hold parties and 
dances. For all these conveniences, plus 
a year-round recreation program and 
free bus service to the park every day 
during the summer for Marshall young- 
sters, the average resident pays little 
more than a cent a day in taxes! 


Twenty-one years ago there wasn’t 
any city park in Marshall. Townspeople 
and their country neighbors—who are 
expected to push park attendance fig- 
ures to 300,000 this year—had to find 
their fun and relaxation elsewhere. To- 
day Marshall residents have one of the 
best parks in the country. They’ve done 
it on their own, with methods that 
could be used by any other town in need 
of a new park or a better one. 

Back in the depression year of 
1933, however, there was talk in Mar- 
shall about removing Mayor Joe Swisher 
from office after he paid $10,000 in city 
funds for the park site, without official 
backing from the city council. 


“It’s too much money for a hilly 
patch of trees and grass,” said the crit- 
ics. “Besides, we don’t need a park.” 
When WPA labor gouged out a lake 
and built the swimming pool there were 
more protests over the waste of money. 
The park’s first playground equipment 
was constructed of used cooling pipe 
donated by the local ice plant. City 
workmen made benches and tables of 
whatever scraps of lumber they could 
find. Then, as folks waked up to the 
things they could enjoy at the park, the 
improvement program got into high 
gear. Today. when WPA-built swim- 
ming pools are still the only attraction 
in many city parks, Marshall can boast 
that swimming is just an “incidental.” 


“Last May, before the pool opened, 
we had 63,000 visitors to the park,” 
points out W. H. Lyon, superintendent 
of recreation for Marshall. Lyon, the 
local school athletic director. at first 
donated his services in the thirties to 
get the park started. Today he’s paid 
for running it as part of his double job 
as recreation superintendent and ath- 
letic director. 

“We get a lot of people from out 
of town,” Lyon says. “They come for 
school picnics, family reunions, county 
track meets and special events like our 
yearly water pageant in the swimming 
pool. We’re glad to have them.” 

Marshall merchants are glad, too. 
The visitors come to enjoy the park, 
but stay to shop. Local industries such 
as the shoe factory and egg-cracking 
plant are happy to pay their share of 
the city’s two-mill park tax. 

Each year superintendent Lyon and 
the park board have carefully budgeted 
this tax money. Earlier most of it went 
for one-time expenses like the concrete 
shuffleboard courts and more _ picnic 
tables. Today, with most major improve- 
ments completed, the money pays for 
paint, repairs, and dozens of part-time 
recreation workers who give golf, swim- 
ming or tennis lessons or watch over 
youngsters left in the children’s play 
areas while their mothers play golf or 

(Continued on page 32) 
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to relax 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY is the claim of Marshall’s recreation pro- 
gram. For small tots there’s a playground with rides (above, right) and slides. 
Adults and older children will find baseball, tennis, even horseback riding. 





PHOTOS: ACME SPECIAL SERVICE 
THE SWIMMING POOL was built by WPA, but most of Marshall’s 121-acre park was developed by volunteers and a tax of about 
l¢ a day per resident. So many new ways to have fun have been added that Marshall now boasts that swimming’s “incidental.” 


JULY, 1954 











HOLLAND 


THE AUTHOR FISHES “this” stream, overlooked by many of 
his neighbors simply because it’s too close to home. You may 
be able to match his catch (top) in a creek near your town. 


- Want to catch 


a BASS? 


No need to travel to distant 


lakes. Try that nearby stream! 


By Britt WoLr 


NE of my earliest and most pleasant angling mem- 
8) ories is of watching my grandfather catch bass from 

a branch of Codorus Creek at Hanover Junction in 
Pennsylvania’s York County. Later, when I lived nea 
Marlboro in Ohio, I caught my first two smallmouth bass 
entirely on my own from another small stream called Deer 
Creek, one of the seventy-eleven-dozen Deer Creeks in 
America. 

Since those boyhood days, I have taken bass from 
many creeks and rivers. Some of the streams are famous for 
their bass fishing, but the majority are unknown except 
locally. The latter are the typical little streams that flow 
right next door to everyone, and all too often are over- 
looked. They exist nearly everywhere and usually contain 
black bass, because this is the most widely distributed of 
all our game fish. 

For some reason, however, bass fishing is associated in 
fishing literature, and in most persons’ minds, with lakes 
instead of streams. The universal picture consists of an 
angler sitting in a boat on a quiet lake, whether he is fish- 
ing for smallmouth or largemouth bass. He is seldom 
shown wading a stream, or fishing from its banks, as he 
would for trout. And that’s a pity, because there are far 
more creeks accessible than lakes for bass angling. 


I have fished one small stream for many years. It is 
located ten miles from the outskirts of Philadelphia, and 
runs near several towns. The largest bass I ever caught 
from it was only a 14-inch smallmouth, but that is a re- 
spectable size, and the stream holds bigger ones. More im- 
portant, by fishing it exactly as I would a trout stream, I 
have had many hours of pleasure, have caught lots of fish, 
and have seldom encountered another fisherman. I have 
used bait, fly rod lures, plugs on occasion, and spinning 
tackle, and have fished it from the opening of bass season 
until the last red, yellow and brown leaves of autumn 
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SMART TRAVELER ! 
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REGISTERED 








This young lady, 

just like her Mom and Dad, 

knows that the green and white 
Registered Rest Room sign out in front 
of a Texaco service station means 
this is the best place to stop.- 

A place that’s always nice and neat 
and clean. She can count on that 
and so can the millions of other 
highway travelers in all 48 states. 
Registered Rest Rooms are another 
Texaco Dealer service for you and 
all of America’s motoring families. 
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Discriminating people prefer 


NERBERT TAREYION 


with the genuine cork tip to protect the 
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Mrs. William H. Pell, lovely young 
New York socialite, says: “I enjoy 
Herbert Tareyton’s genuine cork 
tip and wonderfully mild tobacco.”’ 


etal dads. Vena 





f —— , ©A.T.Co. 

You’ll agree with Mrs. William H. Pell and other discriminating 
people who prefer Herbert Tareyton. You'll like the genuine cork 
tip that stays clean and firm, that won’t stick to or tear your lips. 
And you’ll like the modern king size that gives you a longer, 
cooler, naturally filtered smoke of fine, distinctive tobacco. 

In fact, when you light up your first Herbert Tareyton, you'll 
say it’s the most enjoyable cigarette you ever smoked! 


{ Gy wt P BR a 
f PRODUCT OF She merican Jobacee Company AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 


| TAREYTON’S GENUINE CORK TIP PROTECTS YOUR LIPS 








floated by on their colorful journey 
downstream. 

The amazing thing about this 
stream, though, is that there seldom is 
anyone on it but me, although it is 
within easy reach of several million 
persons, many of whom travel long 
miles to “find” bass fishing. 


You need no boat, although one 
helps on the larger waters. There is a 
path beside each of these streams, some- 
times overgrown. sometimes rough, but 
always coming out at good fishing spots. 
It has been pressed into the earth by 
generations of those who have gone be- 
fore you, bent on fishing for suckers, 
carp, catfish, pan fish, bass, or whatever 
the stream holds. Follow the path, cast 
from the bank, and you can fish dry- 
shod all day long. Better still, don a 
pair of lightweight boots or waders to 
reach various vantage points. 

Some knowledge of both bass and 
streams is necessary. There are small- 
mouth and largemouth black bass (plus 
an in-between kind known as the Ken- 
tucky spotted bass). Their habits dif- 
fer. The smallmouth can be called a 
northern fish, and the largemouth a 
southern one, although transplanting 
has removed them considerably from 
their natural habitat. Smallmouth bass 
prefer colder, faster, more gravelly or 
rocky streams than largemouths. 

Both, however, prefer bait and 
lures that are lively, because they do 
not eat dead food. Let us say that you 
are going to fish with bait. I do not feel 
that live bait is best for bass, but many 
anglers use it. What, then, is the best 
bait? I would say, with the usual reck- 
lessness of those who climb out on the 
ends of limbs, that crawfish and hell- 
grammites are best. Worms, caterpil- 
lars, crickets, grasshoppers, frogs, and 
even mice, are good; but the two first 
mentioned are tops almost everywhere. 

An eight- or nine-foot fly rod is 
best for this kind of bait fishing because 
you can reach out with it, pushing it 
through a break in the brush, or using 
it to swing the bait into a current where 
it will roll and tumble naturally. Both 
crawfish and the hellgrammite (which 
looks like a centipede with pincers at 
beth ends) must be kept off the bottom. 
Their natural instinct is to crawl under 
a rock and stay there. Unlike lake or 
still fishing with bait, when fishing a 
stream it is not necessary to let the bass 
“run” with the bait before setting the 
hook. Strike when the bass strikes. 

With artificial lures too, I think 
there is a very definite “best.” It is a 
spinner and wet fly or streamer combi- 
nation. The pattern of the fly or 
streamer doesn’t matter much (although 
I'll take red-and-white, red-and-yellow, 
or black-and-yellow any time), but it 
must be given life in the water, and tlfe 
spinner must spin. This is fly rod fish- 
ing, of course, although spinning rods 
will handle a spinner-and-lure combi- 
nation nicely. The spinners I have in 
mind are the narrow willowleaf or the 
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broader Colorado design which revolve 
about a fixed shank. The lure is snap- 
fastened to one end. 

I don’t know any greater fishing 
pleasure than to walk along some good 
bass stream, occasionally wading out 
into a run of fast water to cast my spin- 
ner and lure into the current, there to 
see it flash and glitter, and then to work 
gradually down into the pool that al- 
most always is below such riffles. 

Using just such “trout” methods, I 
have caught fair bass on large waters 
like the Lehigh River in Pennsylvania, 
the Delaware where it comes down out 
of New York State, on the St. Croix be- 
tween Minnesota and Wisconsin, on 
“my” creek near my home, on bayous in 
Louisiana, and on streams in western 
Ontario. 


Much as I like plug-casting, I 
must admit that it doesn’t work well on 
small streams. I’ve tried it too often. 
However, it is perfect for larger rivers 
where a man can wade out from a shelv- 
ing bank and cast into a good pool. 

Some monstrous plugs have been 
hurled at bass in the past, but the trend 
is toward smaller lures of 34-ounce 
weight, and I’m sure they take more 
fish. They create less commotion when 
they hit the water surface, and they 
don’t look as though they are ready to 
bite the bass instead of vice versa. 

One of the nicest days of my life 
was spent along “my” stream last au- 
tumn. The few other fishermen had 
folded up for the season, it seemed, and 
I was alone on the stream with the crim- 
son and yellows of autumn vying with 
the green. A warm sun had chased a 
chill morning, and the bass were in a 
biting mood. My colorful streamer was 
nearly lost in the riot of color from the 
drifting leaves; but the bass would 
come up out of the depths and hit it 
unerringly. I scared up ducks that were 
getting ready to fly south, surprised a 
cock pheasant, watched a groundhog 
fattening itself for nearby winter, heard 
the lazy drone of the last insects of the 


fall season, and had a wonderful time. 

I knew where one bass always hid 
out under the roots of a tree, and caught 
it, probably for the tenth time. I return 
all but unusually large fish caught from 
such streams, figuring they will be there 
the next time I pass by with a rod. In 
another pool, I took several small bass, 
then hit the jackpot with a large one at 
a spot where I could scarcely cast un- 
der overhanging brush to reach a good 
pool. Frankly, I also loafed, sitting 
down often to smoke a cigarette and 
watch the stream life which winter soon 
would end. 


For anyone who would be suc- 
cessful, study of the fish and habitat is 
necessary. These are some of the gen- 
eralities I can pass on: 

Best hours for fishing in the heat of 
summer (regardless of what you hear 
about timetables and such) are early 
morning and in the evening. Best time 
in fall is the reverse, toward noon. Ex- 
treme heat or cold stifles stream life. 
When insects, frogs, minnows and such 
don’t move because it is too cold or too 
warm, the bass simply don’t feed. 

There are rare exceptions. I once 
was on a stream when there was a sud- 
den hatch of brown drakes (fairly large 
insects) during the heat of afternoon. 
All had been still until then, and I had 
caught no fish; but, suddenly, the bass 
went crazy trying to feed on the fat in- 
sects as they danced over the water. A 
wet fly or dry fly, with no spinner, took 
them with ease. 

Don’t try to catch any bass you can 
see clearly. It can see you just as well. 
Actually, I think stream bass are warier 
than trout, and the angler must exercise 
great care in approaching them. 

For the same reason, whether you 
use bait, streamers or flies, employ as 
fine a leader as in trout angling, tapered 
down to 2X or even finer. It will 
frighten fewer fish. 

Above all, go armed with your most 
powerful weapon—the knowledge that 
here is a new sport, new fun. End 





“The jury thanked me for the laughs my alibi gave them.” 


JULY, 1954 
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INSURANCE FACTS 


FROM PHOENIX 





DID YOU KNOW. 


That your fire insurance policy on house- 


hold and personal property also protects 
you while these possessions are tempo- 


rarily out of the home? In most states 


you are covered up to 10% of the amount 
of your insurance. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES: 


Student's property at school or college 


Personal belongings while you're 
on vacation 


Appliances in repair shop 
Clothes at laundry or cleaners 


For details on this and other little-known in- 
surance facts consult our agent in your locality. 


WHEN YOU BUY 
INSURANCE © 
BUY INTEGRITY 





ORD crovur 


All forms of Insurance except Life 
The Phoenix Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
ee Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
The cral 


Reliance Insurance Company 
Executive Office: Hartford 15, Connecticut 


1854 CENTENNIAL 1954 











ATHLETE'S 





Time for Absorbine Jr. 


Watch those cracks! 


Get time-proven relief—quick 


Raw cracks between toes invite 
Athlete’s Foot—especially in sum- 
mer! For relief of Athlete’s Foot 
symptoms, use Absorbine Jr. It kills 
all the Athlete’s Foot fungi it can 
reach, promotes healing of the skin. 
Absorbine Jr. has been proven suc- 
cessful in relieving Athlete’s Foot 
misery in 3 out of 4 cases tested. 
Available at all drug counters. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 





Great for going places! 
NCB rTraveELers CHECKS 


You're on a rock-firm footing with National 
City Bank Travelers Checks whether en 
route to new countries or familiar places. If 
you lose them or they are stolen, your 
money is promptly refunded. Spendable 
everywhere, they're accepted like cash. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


You'd say: “What a place to relax!” 


(Continued from page 26) 





tennis. The same penny-a-day cost per 
citizen also pays for a daily cleaning of 
picnic tables and fireplaces during the 
summer, plus a weekly spraying of the 
entire park to keep insects down. 

Nominal charges for swimmers and 
golfers go into the kitty to help pay 
park expenses. An all-year family pass 
to the golf course costs $30. (The greens 
are so good that country club members 
from towns 30 miles away drive to Mar- 
shall to play the course.) 


Marshall taxpayers put money 
on the line to pay for the park’s opera- 
tion, but local people don’t let things 
drop there. A few years ago merchants 
gave money for the construction of ex- 
tra park benches that couldn't be 
squeezed in the city’s budget. Recently 
a group of workmen visited Superin- 
tendent Lyon. 

“We'd like to build four more 
shelter houses in the park,” their 
spokesman explained. “We'll do it free 
if you furnish the materials.” 

Careful planning has added much 
to Marshall’s park. It’s no coincidence 
that the main children’s play area, 
fenced with wire and supervised by 
adult recreation workers, is just 50 feet 
from the baseball park. Mothers who 
want to join their husbands in the 
grandstand can leave their small chil- 
dren with the playground attendant, 
knowing that they can be with Junior 
in 60 seconds if the public address sys- 
tem pages them. 

Another gimmick: The park band 
shell is next to the swimming pool, so 
swimmers can enjoy city band concerts 
on Saturday afternoons. In the picnic 
area, four smaller playgrounds are 
handy for children to use while their 
older relatives are exchanging small 
talk during family reunions. 

Marshall was lucky to have a far- 
sighted mayor who, like President Jef- 
ferson and his Louisiana Purchase, 
bought a bargain when he saw it. In 
these days of mushrooming suburbs and 
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inflated real estate values, many towns 
may not be able to find a 1933 bargain. 
But no town can excuse a park that is 
just a place to sit on rusting benches 
and watch the weeds grow up around 
the “Keep off the grass” signs. Such 
“sit and stare” parks may be all right 
for big cities, where dwellers need an 
occasional look at grass to recall it to 
mind. In smaller communities where 
lawns are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, a park should be more than a 
museum piece of ground. 

That’s the opinion of George Nes- 
bitt, trouble-shooter for the National 
Recreation Commission. He can cite 
dozens of towns that have built parks 
with elbow grease instead of money. 


Take Potsdam, N.Y., with a pop- 
ulation of about 5,000. One day they got 
150 men out to fix up their park. The 
volunteers cleared away trees and brush, 
spread sand for a beach around the 
park lake, built 17 fireplaces, dozens of 
picnic tables, and laid the foundation 
for a bathhouse. Total cost: $256—for 
materials. Then the Rotary and Lions 
Clubs raised $7,000 for more improve- 
ments and free bus service to the park. 

“One good way for a town to im- 
prove its park,” says Nesbitt, “is to 
spread the job around. The Kiwanians 
can see that swings are built, the Jay- 
cees can lay the concrete tennis courts, 
the Optimists can work with a bulldozer 
to clear space for a softball diamond. 
Women’s groups can help raise money 
and feed the workers. 

“A park constructed by volunteers 
stays cleaner, too. Nobody is going to 
drop a candy bar wrapper in the middle 
of the park that he helped build.” 

There aren’t any general rules to 
follow in fixing up a park for your town. 
Every problem is different. For towns 
wanting to improve their parks, how- 
ever, Nesbitt and National Recreation 
Association officials give personalized 
advice. Private companies like General 
Electric furnish floodlighting plans for 
the park games you plan. The Athletic 
Institute in Chicago, which represents 
manufacturers of sporting goods, offers 
blueprints and specifications for base- 
ball diamonds, shuffleboard, tennis 
courts, and the other recreation activi- 
ties. Even the concrete and asphalt trade 
associations are ready to recommend 
the particular blend of their products 
that a park in your part of the country 
should use. 

The item that can’t be furnished 
from outside, Nesbitt emphasizes, is in- 
terest. 

“It’s the biggest ingredient,” he 
says. “If people want a good park they 
can have one.” 

Residents of Marshall, who have 
seen their own outstanding park grow 
from nothing in less than a generation, 
would be the first to agree. End 
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on the way up... 


Who are the real capitalists of America? 


Here’s one —this General Telephone lineman. 
His job is to maintain the lines of 

a great and growing system of 16 telephone 
operating companies serving 21 states. 

But he’s also in business for himself. 

Like millions of other Americans, 

he owns stock in his company... 

shares in its success and future. 


On his way up—this capitalist. And in a 
company that offers more and more 

room for advancement. General Telephone, 
America’s largest independent system, 

has more than tripled its plant 

and equipment in six years. 


And continues to grow ... by serving. 


60 MADISON AVE... NEW YORK, 
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GENERAL TELEPHONE 
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Double Your Money Back Unless it Gives You 
More Comfort, More Security Than You Ever Had Before 





1. 


Yes, the people who make Polident, the: 


world’s largest selling denture cleanser, 
are standing right behind their new ad- 
hesive cream, Poli-Grip, with an ironclad 
guarantee. You get double your money 
back, if Poli-Grip doesn’t hold your plates 
tighter, longer than anything you’ve ever 
tried. 

And that’s not all. See if you don’t find 
that Poli-Grip does all these wonderful 
things for you, too: 

.. forms a cushion between your plate 
and gums to eliminate the friction that 
makes gums sore and raw. 


2. ... holds shallow lowers, despite lack 


3. ... seals the edges of 


eeeeeeesereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


of suction. 


plates so food particles 
can’t get underneath to 
cause irritation. 
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Many tried powders, found they failed! AG 
Read what they say about this new way: (\—=—/ 


“For ten years my teeth wouldn’t stay 
tight for more than two hours a day. I 
tried powders; but nothing worked till 
your new cream, Poli-Grip, came along.” 

Mrs. T. W., Medfield, Mass. 


“I find your new cream, Poli-Grip, very 
pleasant and mild-tasting and it holds my 
loose plates very tight, longer than any- 
thing I’ve tried.” 

Mrs. H. D. M., Bradenton, Florida 


SSSSSSSCSSSSSSHESSSSSSHTSHESSEREHTSHESESSSTSHESSESESSESHEHSSESESESSESESESSHESERESEEBEEEE 
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4. ...enables you to eat hard-to-chew 


foods in comfort, like steak, apples, 
celery, even corn-on-the-cob. 

5. ...gives you full confidence to laugh, 
talk, sing without fear of embarrass- 
ment due to slipping plates. 


6. ... holds plates tight even during stren- 


uous sessions of coughing or sneezing. 
Won’t life be wonderful with all these tor- 
ments behind you? Be sure to be among 
the first to learn the glorious comfort of 


holding loose false teeth tight and snug 


with Poli-Grip! Buy a tube at your drug- 
store as soon as possible. 














Made and 

GUARANTEED 
zZ_ by the makers of 
POLIDENT 
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“I like the wonderful holding strength 
of your new cream better than anything 
I’ve ever used. I like Poli-Grip’s refresh- 
ing taste, too.” 

H. B. V., East Canaan, Conn. 


“I definitely prefer Poli-Grip to other 
products I’ve tried. It holds my plate 
tighter and feels comfortable longer. Poli- 
Grip is cooling, ——- never gritty: 

Mrs ., Los Angeles, 5 Calif 
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Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked. 
We cannot undertake to answer ques- 
tions of purely personal concern, but if 
you have a question which you think 
many others would like to see answered, 
send it to Ask Town Journat, ]1]] E 
St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 


I have several leather-bound 
books which are showing cracks. 
Can further wear be prevented? 

A. Preservation of Leather Book- 
bindings, 5¢, from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C., lists dressings 
which help retard deterioration. 

Also, ask your public librarian for 
The Care and Repair of Books by H. 
M. Lydenberg and John Archer. It is 


recommended by top authorities. 


If Hawaii and Alaska were to 
become states, would our 48-star 
flag immediately be obsolete? 

A. Not immediately. Legally, a star 
for a new state is officially added to 
the flag, not on the date a statehood bill 
becomes law, but on the Fourth of July 
following admission. 


Where can I get directions for 
building a small greenhouse? 

A. The Office of Information, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. will send upon request: 
Greenhouse Construction and Heating 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1318) and Sash 
Greenhouses (Publication L 124). 


When were sleeping cars first 
used on U.S. trains? 

A. The world’s first passenger 
sleeping car was used on the Cumber- 
land Valley Railroad (now part of the 
Pennsylvania) between Harrisburg and 
Chambersburg, Pa., in 1837. The first 


Pullman sleeper came later—in 1859. 


Where can I check on the serv- 
ice record of a relative who fought 
in the U. S. Army in the Civil War? 

A. The National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. has such records, but its 
staff is not sufficiently large to do search 
work on queries of this kind. However, 
the files could be made available for 
your use upon completion of an appli- 
cation at the Archives Building and 
issuance of an admission card to the 
search rooms. The latter is good for a 
year and can be renewed. Also, photo- 
static copies of records are obtainable 
for a minor fee. 
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Delayed Action. Fathers must not 
get too discouraged if their sons reject 
their advice. It will not be wasted. Years 
later the sons will be able to offer it 
to their own offspring. 

Record-Argus, Greenville, Pa. 

* # 


Natural Resources. The optimist 
takes the cold water that others throw 
on his proposition and, with the heat of 
his enthusiasm, turns it into steam to 
get over the hill. 

Independent Herald, Yuba City, 
Calif. 

* * * 

Well-paced. The best thing about 
the future is that it comes only one day 
at a time. 

Intelligencer, Doylestown, Pa. 

* * 


Auto-transition. What used to be 
termed “one-horse” towns are now 
called “one-traffic-light” towns. 

Times, Thomasville, Ala. 

*% % *% 


Inseparable. Will party who 
picked up black cocker spaniel Satur- 
day either return him or come get the 
three-year-old boy he belongs to? 

Tribune, Mobridge, S. D. 


* * * 


Conversation Stopper. What fun 
can a sewing club possibly have when 
every member shows up? 

News, Rolla, Mo. 

* * % 

Pointed Wisdom. Writing is safer 
than speaking, because you can always 
use an eraser. 

News, Milford, Mass. 


*% * ¥ 


Jet-tongued. The village gossip 
has a mouth that works faster than her 
brain. She says things she hasn’t even 
thought of yet. 

Times-Leader, McLeansboro, III. 


* * * 
Static. Grandfather is more than 
a little deaf. Only yesterday he con- 
ducted family prayers kneeling on the 
cat. 
Review, Rogersville, Tenn. 





How About Your Paper? 


_ Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so 
600d you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
y $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
jade name and date aper. Address Town Press 
itor, Town Journal, 1111 E St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. We cannot return unacceptable items. 
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Get more cooling 
power at lower cost 


(quicker, quieter, too!) 


———_— 

















Why your best buy in air conditioners is 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


You can see the difference in this smart new IH. You can feel the differ- 
ence — your room gets cooler faster, stays comfortable all summer. And 


you'll know the difference in money you save — with economy features 
like these: 


Famous 1H “Tight -Wad”® Compressor unit 
gives you more cooling power per dollar, keeps 
day - to-day costs low as possible. 


Automatic Thermostat saves electricity, even 
while you sleep. Switches off automatically 
when room cools. Switches on again when 
temperature rises. 


King-Size Cooling Coils cut costs by remov- 
ing heat and humidity nearly twice as fast, 
Room cools quicker, less power used. 


Giant Air Mixing Chamber cuts costs by 
spreading more air over more cooling surface, 


You can own one for as little as *2.24 a week* 
Your nearby International Harvester dealer has 
5 new models to choose from — ranging in size 
from 4 to 1 hp. 


*After a small down payment 


— 
~~ 
~— 
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The air conditioner you can decorate 
to harmonize with your room — 


International Harvester 


International Harvester Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. © Also mokers of 1H refrigerators and freezers 








If your feet kill you 


Don’t go on suffering. Nine out of ten Americans 
are footsore, but here’s what to do about it 


By Jues BiLttarD 


our feet aren’t killing you—you’re 
\ killing them. They wouldn’t be hol- 


lering as much if you hadn’t treated 
them so badly in the past—and proba- 
bly are treating them right now. 

But you’ve got plenty of company. 
The National Association of Chiropo- 
dists—the medical specialists who deal 
with foot ills—cites figures showing that 
nine out of ten Americans have trouble- 
some tootsies. And the whoppingest 
share of the trouble stems from just 
plain mistreatment—the wrong kind of 
shoes or the wrong kind of care. 

Man started getting aches and 
pains in his feet when he started get- 
ting civilized. The 26 bones, 19 muscles 
and 100-odd ligaments in each foot just 
weren't engineered to stand up under 
the beating of hard floors and asphalt 
and concrete pavements. 


It’s an old saying that when your 
feet hurt, you hurt all over. It’s true— 
and it’s not hard to understand why. 
Step on a sharp rock; you'll start limp- 
ing to favor the cut or bruise it makes. 
The same with a corn or callus—uncon- 
sciously you shift your weight and your 
gait to minimize the painful pressure. 
That puts an abnormal strain on your 
ankle and knee. When they get tired, 
your hip tries to take over the extra 
load. When that goes, your sacroiliac is 
next. Then your back hurts, and finally 
come headaches and eye aches. Abra- 
ham Lincoln once remarked that “when 
my feet hurt, I can’t think.” 

Underneath the long bones that 
arch to form your instep is a pad of fat 
and tissue. Through it pass nerves, ten- 
dons and blood vessels. 

When the arch breaks down—and 
flat feet are common in a nation of 
pavement-pounders — circulation gets 
squeezed and nerves short-circuited. Fa- 
tigue and aches follow. 


Wrong-fitting shoes are the big- 
gest single cause of foot aches and 
deformities. More women are troubled 
than men—partly because shoe styles 
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For ordinary foot troubles 


@ Bathe feet daily, drying thoroughly. 
@ Avoid ingrown toenails by trimming straight across. 
@ Rest your feet occasionally by propping them up above 


hip level. 


@ Exercise—wiggle your toes; rotate your feet in circles 
at the ankles; pick up marbles with your toes; 
walk barefoot on sand or grass, but not on hard 


floors. 


@ Ease burning aches with contrast baths—two basins big 
enough to put both feet in, with water up to your 
ankles—hot in one, cold in the other. Alternate 
soaking a minute in each for ten minutes. 


cater more to fashion than to comfort. 
Wearing high heels tilts the body for- 
ward. That shifts your weight largely 
to the ball of the foot instead of be- 
ing supported equally by ball and heel 
as nature intended. You have to use 
more muscular effort and nervous en- 
ergy to keep upright. That, of course, 
is tiring. It also can throw abdominal 
organs out of position and bring on cer- 
tain types of spine curvature. 

This doesn’t mean you _ should 
avoid high heels. They’re all right for 
evening wear or for periods that you 
can break up with a lot of restful sit- 
ting. The shoes that Mom wears to work 
or around the house ought to have a 
sensible heel (not over 11% inches), 
laces for support over the instep, and 
not be a candidate for the junk heap. 
They should be her very best shoes— 
they'll mean the most to her feet. High 
heels should not be discarded too 
abruptly. The change to lower heels 
should be gradual, so that foot and leg 
muscles may become adapted. 

Tight, ill-fitting footgear causes 
friction and pressure. Your body’s de- 
fense is to thicken and harden the skin. 





So you get a corn or a callus. They’re 
the same, except that the different-look- 
ing white spots, commonly called the 
“roots” of a corn, are really just spots 
of concentrated irritation. 


Best way to treat corns and cal- 
luses is to soak them, then rub with a 
coarse towel. Beware of bathroom sur- 
gery and “remover” medicines contain- 
ing salicylates. Shod feet offer condi- 
tions germs like most—warm, dark, 
moist places—and unsterile razor blades 
and pen knives are an invitation to in- 
fection. Harsh chemicals that eat 
through toughened skin can also irritate 
normal tissue, creating a fine breeding 
place for fungi and bacteria. 

Like an iceberg, there’s a lot more 
to foot ailments than you see on the 
surface. Corns and calluses are often a 
symptom of an underlying trouble. So 
are bunions. Sometimes the first meta- 
tarsal—one of the long bones back of 
the toes—may shift position or be too 
short. It throws an extra part of your 
weight on its neighbor—which hollers 
at the load. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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»>Are you willing to wait 
when there’s no crossing 
gate? It can help you... 
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Save up to 


40% 


on your auto 
insurance! 


Read how careful drivers get top-notch 
protection at rock-bottom rates with 


STATE FARM MUTUAL 


The picture (and the table below) gives 
you some idea of what State Farm 
looks for in a “‘careful driver.’’ 

If our description fits you, you are 
invited to apply for our famous ‘‘care- 
ful driver insurance’’ ... at a saving of 
as much as 40 percent! 

This kind of saving is possible be- 
cause we deliberately aim to insure 
only careful drivers. Careful drivers 
cost less to insure. We pass the saving 
right back to our more than 3 million 
members in the form of low rates. 

Your State Farm Mutual agent will 
gladly quote you dollars and cents, 
and tell you about the other benefits 
of State Farm insurance. The conven- 
ience of semi-annual payments, for 
example. Or the speed and efficiency 
of State Farm claim service, which is 
handled by our own 7,000 agents and 
700 claim expediters. 

To find your nearest agent, look 
under “State Farm Insurance’”’ in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. Or, 
write to State Farm Mutual, Dept. 
D-14, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Can You Qualify? 


State Farm aims to insure 
careful drivers only. Drivers 
who can be counted on to: 
Heed crossing signals 
Be alert for emergencies 
Make full stop at stop signs 
Obey speed laws 
Always signal stops and turns 
Avoid passing on hills or 
curves 
Avoid mixing alcohol and 
gasoline 
Yield pedestrians the right 
of way 
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STATE FARM MUTUAL 


“the careful driver insurance company” 


STATE FARM 


State Farm Insurance is written only by the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. 
and its wholly owned affiliates: 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


INSURANCE 





FREE TO MEMBERS! 


New State Farm insignia 
(like above) in bright red 
headlight-reflecting 
Scotchlite. Identifies you 
as ‘“‘careful driver, soundly 
insured” . . provides emer- 
gency reflection when 
parked or if taillight fails. 


Home office: Bloomington, Illinois. Field claim offices in 
325 principal cities. 7,000 agents in 40 states, District 
of Columbia, and Ontario, Canada 
Hear "Jack Brickhouse Sports News" Saturdays and 


“Cecil Brown News Commentaries” Sundays over Mutual Stations 
Check local radio listings. 
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Are Parents Mice? 


ora Sat a SELES Ses emer 


Too many teen-agers’ parents just “love ’em and let ’em,”’ 
says this mother of two; she’s a believer in family law 


R years we’ve been reading about 
the “psychological needs” of a boy 
or girl during the “critical adoles- 

cent period.” Many adult neuroses, 
we've been told darkly, stem from re- 
pressed or inhibited children—so you'd 
better handle them with a light rein. 

And the result? You’ve probably 
heard it as often as I have recently: 
a lot of parents complaining piously, 
“Teen-agers are so irresponsible nowa- 
days!” 

Well, we have a couple of them at 
our home—Bill, 16, and Ginny, a year 
older—and I don’t think they'll ever 
give us grounds for that complaint. 
Maybe you'll disagree, but here’s the 
way I look at it: 

If parenthood were just a matter 
of providing children with food and 
shelter, the state could probably do the 
job better. Parents must supply love 
and. guidance in addition. 

Some parents, alarmed by psycho- 
logical warnings, seem afraid to make 
children do anything. Yet youngsters 
often like to be made to do what they 
know to be right. Many times they ask 
for discipline, and parents are falling 
down on their job when they don’t sup- 
ply it. 

A 4-year-old boy I knew once came 
to his mother saying, “Those boys out 
there want me to get a dime to drop 
down a crack in the boardwalk.” 

“That would be a silly way to lose 
money, wouldn’t it?” asked his mother. 

“Yes,” agreed the 4-year-old, “but 
don’t let me have the dime, because I 
might do it!” 


Too often it is the parents who 
have encouraged children to grow up 
too fast. In our town, many of “the best 
people” allow their children to drive the 
family car before they have the judg- 
ment to accept this responsibility; in 


By VircintA HARGRAVE FERREN 


fact, even before they have licenses. A 
local doctor simply paid his son’s fine 
when he was arrested for unlicensed 
driving. The boy continued to drive— 
and learned nothing from the incident. 

Don’t think I never feel exasper- 
ated with our children. It’s only natural 
that our viewpoints differ at times, but 
my husband and I expect them to bow 
to our judgment in matters like late 
hours and out-of-town trips. Would the 
experts say we're building up trouble? 
It seems to me that this way we stand a 
better chance of making them respon- 
sible citizens. 

I believe work is an important part 
of the adult world. Bill and Ginny ex- 
pect to work, as part of their prepara- 
tion for it. Bill’s made his bed every 
morning since he was 8—lumpily, per- 
haps, but he’s made it. He’s had a paper 
route for several years and worked in a 
drugstore, saving $600 toward a college 
education this way. When Ginny was 
14, she announced she would clean the 
house better than the woman whom I 
paid to do it once a week. She’s been 
doing it ever since for that same “wage” 
—and has saved most of the money. 

Because of everyone’s concern 
about teen-age “social life,” high schools 
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What do you think? 


are planning more and more activities 
on school nights. Together, we’ve worked 
out a standing rule: Bill and Ginny can 
go—if they’re on the honor roll. If not, 
tliey’re limited to Friday and Saturday 
nights. (This rule wasn’t made without 
carefully weighing their capabilities and 
the school standards. ) 

Bill missed a year and a half of 
Tuesday-night basketball games and 
several dances before he made the honor 
roll. (I think I suffered more than he, 
for fear our rule was too strict.) But 
when he finally reached achievement 
near the level of his ability. he 
proud—-and he stayed there. 


was 


Now don’t think that Bill and 
Ginny are meek little puppets who jump 
when the strings are pulled. We talk 
things over as a family. I agree that a 
certain amount of rebellion is necessary 
to reach maturity. Each adolescent is 
struggling toward his own Declaration 
of Independence. 

But that doesn’t mean mousy par- 
ents have to sit back helplessly and 
complain about the thoughtless irrespon- 
sibility of youth. It’s time they realized 
that every hour of the day they have to 
do something about it. End 


Is lack of parental direction, as the author believes, resulting in teen- 
age irresponsibility? Or should teen-agers be given as much freedom 
as possible? Let’s hear how you, as parents, handle this age-old prob- 
lem. For the best 3 letters, we will pay $25, $15 and $10, respectively ; 
for the next 20, $5 each. All letters become Town JourNat property. 
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Only DAVIS Tires give you automatic 
curve grippers that may save your life! 
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Why take chances with worn, slippery tires on your car? 
An average of 875 casualties occur every day on 

curves alone! Trade now for 2-yr. guaranteed* Davis 

Luxury Rides... get the sure-footed safety of over 2,000 

tiny, patented anti-skid grippers that automatically 

hold your car on curves! .. 6.70x 15... .$20.35 Pius Fed. Tax 


* Pro-rata, passenger car use. In Ohio guarantee covers defects in materials 
and workmanship only. 








“Custom-Engineered” for faster, easier, 
better mowing. Wizard gives you a wide 


More power longer - even in hottest 
weather! ‘‘Heat-proofed’’ Wizard Deluxe 
choice of: self-propelled rotary or reel Battery is guaranteed a full 2 years. 
types, ‘‘side-trimmers’’, silent electrics. Sealed terminal posts. Reinforced grids. 
Wizard Warrior, 20’ rotary, 2h.p. .$109.95 Spill-proof vent caps. Group 1.. .$13.25 exch. 
Other Wizard Mowers as low as $57.95 


There’s a Wizard for your car, truck, tractor. 


America’s largest group of Associated W, 
Appliance and Auto Supply Stores... | este rm Auto 


NOTE: Western Auto 





dealers own their stores and set their own prices, terms and conditions. may vary dve to differences in loca! conditions, 
if you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write Western Avto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, City, Missouri. (174) 
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TEXAS COTTON, Professor Joe Mogford’s 
classroom subject, “grows” in the Mogford 
home at College Station—on a hand-painted 
screen, easy to construct from fiberboard. 


FOR YOUR FIREPLACE—a “black hole” in summer? Here’s a way 
to cover it up. The Robert Fussells of Bryan framed louvered 
shutters to clip over the opening. Painted white, they match shutter 
doors which fold over narrow shelves at each side of the mantel. 


DRAWINGS: KRAMER-MILLEF 


TO WHET THE APPETITE, wallpaper in the Fussells’ break- 
fast corner reproduces pages from a beautifully illustrated cook- 
book. Draperies repeat one of the paper’s colors; cafe curtains 
pickup a second color—and subdue light from the early morning sun. 
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MATCHING THE FLOWERS on the piano to their 
daughter’s portrait is a little thing—but so effective! 
The Jesse Brooks of Chapman had her pose in a dress to 
harmonize with the color scheme in their living room. 
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Texas round-up 


... Of little decorating ideas 


By KatTHRYN LARSON 


HOME FURNISHINGS EDITOR 


AYBE this is the first time you’ve seen the word “little” de- 
M scribe anything in Texas. Texans will tell you that they have 

everything—and that everything is “big, bigger, or biggest.” 
This is mostly true! Even the weather runs to extremes. In my two- 
week flying visit, for instance, I encountered a dust storm in West 
Texas, and a flood disaster in the Rio Grande Valley. 

But not everyone in the Lone Star State is a millionaire, and 
not every house a mansion. On my travels, I found folks just like 
your neighbors who are busy carpentering and painting, and thinking 
up little ways to make their homes more comfortable and attractive. 

The Texas women I met—and their husbands—are the biggest 
“doers” ever. They'll tackle any sort of project to improve their 
homes; many were building their own. Here we've corralled a few 
of their ideas which you may be able to use, wherever you live. 





A TINY GARDEN makes a picture of this window in the Denis Corbett 
home in Dickinsen. It’s an indoor window box, metal-lined and deep 
enough to hold potted plants. Under it, behind a swing-up door, is the 
handy storage spot Mr. Corbett made for his slide projector and screen. 


JULY, 1954 






























THE KEYBOARD TELLS YOU, there’s a piano 
built into the wall. It’s the D. N. Breedings’ idea 
for fitting an old upright into their new home at 
Lake Jackson. Front panel is removable, for tuning. 





LAZY-SUSAN is made from a circle of wood. 
A length of pipe, screwed to it underneath, turns 
in a hole bored down the center of the old pedes- 
tal table—another idea from the Jesse Brooks home. 


COOL-LOOKING as a frost-pattern on your win- 
dow are summer curtains of starched white eyelet. 
Mrs. Howard Broderson of La Marque has another 
idea in her bouquet of roses—and parsley! End 
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FURNISH A HALL with this hanging box-shelf. To preserve wood grain, 
finish with penetrating wood seal, and wax. Add your best-looking acces- 
sories for a handsome effect in space that’s too small for other furniture. 


a 

MOST BOOKS are 6 inches wide; so make bookshelves at least 7 inches 
deep, and space them 10-12 inches apart. These shelves fill a bare niche 
above a chest. Matching strips on wall at left are a “designer’s touch.” 


Shelves you can build 


F YOU know how to drive a nail or turn a screw, 


’ - you can make any of these shelves yourself. They 
They re useful, decorative— take little time or money to build, and they pay 
° ° ° big dividends in added storage space and convenience. 

and quite inexpensive Shelves can be handsomely decorative, too, as 


these pictures show—if you choose woods with attrac- 
tive grain, and give them.a smooth, fine finish. 


By KaTHrRYN LARSON Get a head start by having your lumber dealer 
HOME FURNISHINGS EDITOR cut planks the lengths and widths you want. 





BENCH YOUR SHELVES to raise them off the floor—then you won’t have GIVE YOURSELF a spot to toss your hat or the | 
to move heavy books when you’re vacuuming. Measure the books or hobby family mail—on shelves just as narrow as the 
collections you want to display—and make the shelves deep enough to fit. space left behind your open front door. End. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 


The Plan That Has Helped Millions 
Buy Cars “On Time’— 


Add up the good things you enjoy from 


financing when your General Motors dealer 
uses the GMAC Thrift-Guard Plan! (1) Your YOU SAVE 


dealer gives you the greatest financing value EXPENSE, TIME, 











at low cost. (2) He gives you complete : go D 
financing in one flexible plan, at one time, hii: woes Gesieiaes 
at one place—saving your valuable time. THE GMAC 
(3) If financial problems arise, you get page gee 
considerate treatment to help you reach 

ownership. (4) Emergency assistance is Gtkoed ands ty Sali ke 

available through over 250 GMAC offices in CHEVROLET *¢ PONTIAC ed only by del * BUICK * CADILLAC 

the United States and Canada. And you new cars, and used cars of all makes; also 

gain national credit standing. FRIGIDAIRE * DELCO APPLIANCES ¢ GM DIESELS 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 
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“If you'd used Windex Spray first . .. 1 wouldn’t have nicked myself!” 


Every housewife should keep Windex Spray handy! 
It’s twice as fast as ordinary glass cleaners. Swish! 
Spray it on! Whish! Wipe it off. Makes windows, 
mirrors, all sorts of glass surfaces shine brightly. 
They stay bright longer, too. For there’s no waxy 
film to attract dust later. And Windex is a thrifty 
buy. Even more economical in the big 20-oz. size. 
Get Windex Spray today at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store. Also sold in Canada. 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 





PRODUCTS OF THE DRACKETT COMPANY, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


“That reminds me—I’ve got to run! 
This is.the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


You’d shudder if you could see the dangerous sewer germs 
lurking in every drain. And they breed in muck that liquid 
disinfectants can’t budge. Only Drano’s churning action 
dissolves the muck—and keeps drains germ-free and free- 
running. Put Drano in every drain—once a week—costs 
only about a penny a drain. Makes septic tanks work even 
better. Get Drano today at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store. Also available in Canada. 


There's nothing like DRANO—to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 








Quickies 


for easier homemaking 


Ice Cube Trap—Put a tablespoon up- 
right in your iced drink pitcher, so that 
the handle falls toward the spout. As 
you pour, the ice cubes won’t spill out. 
—Mrs. George Stutzman, Ohio 


Measured Trowel—Make inch marks 
the length of your garden trowel to help 
you judge the proper planting depth for 
flower bulbs.—Mrs. A. E. Herb, Cali- 


fornia 


Transparent Cover—Slip a large 
plastic freezer bag over your pan of 
rising yeast rolls or bread. Keeps dough 


‘moist, and you can see when it has 


risen sufficiently —Mrs. Harvey Bailey, 


Ohio. 


Handy Stamps—Glue an envelope on 
the inside of the lid of your stationery 
box to hold stamps, postage labels, etc. 


—Bonnie Jo Goff, Ohio 


Frozen Soup Mix—Prepare for freez- 
ing, packages of mixed vegetables in 
season, such as lima beans, green beans, 
carrots, okra and corn, to use for winter 
soups.—Mrs. Edith Moore, New Jersey 


Anchored Pot Holder—Clip the knob 
of an expandable key chain to your 
apron, then slip the loop of a pot holder 





Seeceisoe? 


through the key ring (see picture). You 
can reel out the pot holder to lift pans 
off the stove, or take things from the 
oven. Holder is always at hand when 
you need it.—Mrs. C. M. Deibert, Wash- 
ington 


Tinted Paint—Add an all-fabric home 
dye to a flat white paint until you have 
the desired color. You can easily mix 
your paint to any particular tint—Mary 
Meyer, Arkansas 


Cake Trick—Before assembling an 
upside-down cake, line your cake pan 
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with aluminum foil. Peel foil off immedi- 
ately after removing cake from the oven. 
The syrup and fruits will remain intact. 
No sticky pans, either.—Mrs. Walter B. 
Brown, Pennsylvania 


Picnic Table Cover—Cut a piece of 
oilcloth the same width as your picnic 
table and about a foot longer. Nail one 
end of the piece to a window shade 
roller. Fit the roller into brackets 
nailed to the underside of the table (see 
picture). Hem other end, stitching in 
tape loops. When getting ready for a 
picnic, roll oilcloth over top of table 
and slip the loops over cup hooks, 
screwed to the underside of the table at 


the opposite end. After use, unhook 
loops and roll up. Oilcloth can be left on 
roller under table where it will remain 
dry.—Mrs. Helena McGuire, Michigan 


Quick Pumpkin Pie—Beat 1 package 
of instant vanilla pudding and 1 cup 
milk together for 1 minute. Add 1°54 
cup canned pumpkin, 2 _ teaspoons 
pumpkin pie spice and 14 teaspoon salt. 
Pour into a crumb crust, and chill. 
Serve with sweetened whipped cream. 


—Mrs. Bill Wooldridge, Illinois 


Play-Room Helper—Glue rubber jar 
rings on the children’s toy shelves. Place 
their rubber balls in the rings, so that 
they won’t roll off the shelf. Play room 
stays more tidy.—Mrs. John Gale, Idaho 


Moving Day Identification—Use dif- 
ferent colored string to tag the cartons 
holding contents of each room when you 
pack to move. Then, by identifying the 
string, you will know in which room 
each carton  belongs.—Mrs. Helen 
George, Pennsylvania 


Pictured Labels—Help tots too young 
to read recognize their record discs. 
Paste pictures illustrating the title on 
the record label; for instance, a bunny 
on “Here Comes Peter Cottontail.” The 
child can play his records without ask- 
ing for your help in reading the label.— 
Mrs. Raymond Krom, New York 





We will pay $5 for each Quickie we 
print. Send only original ideas, 
not previously published. Address: 
Quickies, Town Journal, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. We cannot return 
material sent to this department. 
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CREAM-WHITE ENAMEL LINING — Your 
assurance of extra protection — because this 
smooth, clean-looking enamel is acid-resist- 
ant. Firm Red Rubber—assures positive 
seal. A glance tells you when jar is sealed 
.-- DOME down, jar sealed. 


and BALL JARS e+ the only jars 


that come with Ball Dome Lids — are spe- 
cially designed for home canning. Put up 
plenty this year in sparkling New Ball Jars! 


T 
OMATO JUICE COCKTAn 
Cook Slowly, 5 
9 Qts, chopped 
matoes, to- 4 thsp, a 
2 tbsp, chopped ones celery, <P, lemon juice, salt and 





| abasco say 
bay leat, 2 sprigs enter’ tral! juice t aan tata. Reheat 
U ar, < ° into 
pac ‘ et Worcestershire de ‘lem Seal with Ball 
DreSS ‘throm omatoes are soft boiling vss, fOCeSS 15 mi 


ugh fine Sieve, add boiling-water bath. So Aes 





300 Other Zest-Tested Recipes 
in new Ball Blue Book—for fruits, jellies, 
vegetables, relishes, pickles! Exact time- 
tables, step-by-step methods in full color, 
Send 25¢ in coin to BALL BiuEe ’ 
Book, Dept.P74, Muncie, Ind. 





Keeping Up-to-date 
IN YOUR HOME 


eeeeeeeee READY-MADE SLIPCOVERS really fit, when they come 

in separately-—finished parts. You put on chair 
arm covers first, tucking extra material into 
crevices; then adjust back-—and-seat cover, front 
skirt, and, finally, back flap. All parts are 
fastened to chair with little screw pins which 
hold the cover securely in place. For easy iron- 
ing, pieces open out flat. "Customagic" slipcovers, 
in solid colors and harmonizing patterns, are in 
department stores, $14 for chairs; $27 for sofas. 





TO INSTALL FURRING STRIPS to basement walls without 
drilling into the concrete, use a new "Miracle 
Anchor Nail" kit. Anchor nails have a perforated 
2-inch square base. You daub the special adhesive 
that comes with the kit to this base, then fix it 
firmly to the wall. (The nail will be perpendicu- 
lar to the wall.) When adhesive is set, you tap 
furring strips in place on the nails, and you're 
ready to complete paneling your basement room. 

The kit, manufactured by Miracle Adhesives Corp., 
214 East 53 St., New York City, will do 20 lineal 
feet of wall, costs $10. It's available at lumber 
yards, hardware and paint stores. 


FOLDING TRAY TABLE is big enough to hold a full 
meal and high enough so you can draw it over your 
knees. Sturdy, lightweight frames with aluminum 
finish have rubber tips to protect floors; the de- 
tachable tray comes in solid colors of mocha and 
teal green. "Cal-—Dak" TV tables are in stores, 
$3.95 each, or $15.95 for a set of four with a 
handy storage rack. 


NEW SEWING MACHINE is fitted into a kitchen cabinet 
base. It works like a typewriter desk-——you open 
the door and pull the machine up and out. The ma- 
chine is Domestic's new Streamliner, engineered 
without a handwheel, so you can keep both hands on 
your material at all times—-you get full power at 
even the lowest speeds. Cabinet is white enamel, 
with your choice of Formica or linoleum top. 








FINELY CHIPPED ICE for summer drinks-—-or for chill- 
ing salads, relishes or desserts-—-is yours with a 
twist of the wrist. Instead of usual cube compart- 
ments, this plastic ice tray has many unconnected 
separator strips. Twisting the tray breaks the ice 
into particles. If you wrap the chips in a plastic 
bag, you can store them in your freezer and refill 
the tray to make more. "Chipper" trays are made by 
Gits Molding Corp., 4600 W. Huron St., Chicago, and 
sold in department stores. Price, $1. 
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PERFECT BANANA CREAM PIES IN HALF THE TIME! 


1. Creamy-good vanilla filling and sliced bananas! What a heavenly 


banana cream pie. 


c . ° “lle > . . 
2. So easy, too! Jell-O Pie Filling cooks to perfection in about 
5 minutes! 


3. For the best-tasting puddings me perfect pies... 


Jell-O Puddings and Pie Fillings. Try some. 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORP, 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Butterscotch 
Lemon 
Coconut Cream 





HERE’S THE WORKING “L” of our kitchen—just as well- 
planned as the new kitchen we left in Des Moines. But this room 


papering, we made one other change. Norm (here he’s testing 
my party cream-puffs) removed the bottom shelf from one of 


is larger —a perfect size for entertaining. Besides the painting and the cabinets to make head room for our extra-big refrigerator. 


PHOTOS: REYNOLDS, PHOTOGRAPHY. INC 


THESE CUPBOARDS are “originals” —and just 
the place for my collection of pattern glass and 
china. I use the old-fashioned bins for vegetables. 


aint and paper 
miracle 


By BETTE NyYLUND 


Y HUSBAND, Norman, and I were so excited about buying our 
M very own business in Marathon, Iowa, that we pushed aside the 

question of a place to live. We owned our home in Des Moines, 
and we simply didn’t realize how difficult it is to rent in a small town. 
Most folks own their homes, and there’s almost nothing desirable 
and available for renters. 

But buying both a home and a new business all at once was out 
of the question for us. So you can imagine how thrilled we were to 
discover this big, square frame house in Sioux Rapids. It’s old, and 
it needed redecorating, but it has central heat, a new bathroom. a 
porch where we can sit and enjoy the big, tree-shaded yard—-and it’s 
only eleven miles from the new Nylund Milling Company. 

Our landlord, Mr. Seebeck, had remodeled the kitchen in 1950; 
so we started with a good L-shaped plan, and new cabinets and sink. 
When we decided to redecorate, he furnished the paint ($11.25); we 
bought paper (5 double rolls for $10) and supplied the “labor.” The 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Mode! LH-121L 
Holds over 12 cubic feet. Price, ABOUT 
$525.96. Available with either right- $525* 
or left-hand doors. WEEKLY 


A simple twist, and the back area of 
the Revolving Shelves is right in 
front. Furthermore, the inside re- 
frigerator walls are rounded to ac- 
commodate extra-large shelves! 


TO MORE fussing or fumbling for you! 
A gentle nudge of your fingertips, 
and all the foods ride before you—just 
like on a Lazy Susan. You see what you 
want. No more hidden corners. And, 
there’s actually more shelf room than 
in the previous corresponding model 
with conventional shelves. 
G-E Refrigerators are priced as low as 
$210.48. See them at your G-E dealer’s. 
Look for his name in the classified tele- 





REFRIGERATOR- 
FREEZER 
COMBINATION 


phone directory. General Electric Com- 


pany, Appliance Park, Louisville, Ky. 


Two separate and complete appliances in one cabinet! 


— 
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True, zero-degree freezer is built just 
like a floor-type freezer. Has its own sep- 
arate refrigerating system. 


Automatic defrosting refrigerator 
section has its own door, is separately 
insulated and is completely automatic. No 
clocks to set; no pans to empty. 


So dependable! More than 3,500,000 G-E Refrigerators in use 10 years or longer! 


*After small down payment. See your G-E dealer for exact 
terms. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





CHOCOLATE 





Cow Aeffngerdlre -7/1ay Jktgled pov 
satiny-smooth ice cream 


By ANN SATTER 


FOOD EDITOR 


ries of packing ice and salt in a wooden freezer, turn- 

ing a crank—and licking the dasher. It was fun for 
everyone but Mother, who never could be sure her ice cream 
wouldn’t taste salty, or that it would harden in time for the 
feast. Besides, it was a half-day project for special occa- 
sions only. 

But electric refrigerators and other modern kitchen 
equipment have changed all that. Today’s food mills and 
electric blenders reduce fresh or frozen fruits to a smooth 
pulp in minutes; electric mixers or high-geared rotary hand 
beaters make speedy work of whipping the mixture creamy 
light—and your refrigerator finishes the job. And our care- 
fully tested recipes guarantee that your refrigerator-tray 
ice cream will be satiny-smooth, not gritty with crystals. 

If you start with good basic recipes like these, you 
can make dozens of kinds of ice cream. Or you can use 
packaged puddings for the base—cuts down preparation 


T: MANY of us, homemade ice cream brings fond memo- 


time to half. We found that instant pudding mix (the type 
that requires no cooking) makes delicious ice cream that 
will freeze, ready for dessert, while you’re eating dinner. 
But you'll get a better flavor if you let ice cream “ripen” 
for at least an hour before serving it. 

The smooth, creamy texture comes partly from beating 
air into the mixture; partly from stirring it, when it’s half 
frozen, to break up any crystals. Be sure to chill the serving 
dishes so the cream will sit up, firm and tempting. 

You don’t have to use toppings, but they do make your 
dessert take on a festive look. Save a few perfect berries or 
a slice of fruit to add a touch of color. Your garnish can 
harmonize or contrast in color or flavor as you wish. You 
might find it easier to buy ready-to-serve sauces or fluffy 
toppings in your grocery store. But if you like to make your 
own sauce, we have included recipes for a rich chocolate 
and a tasty butterscotch. Below are our two basic recipes 
for ice cream and variations for each. 


COFFEE ICE CREAM 
(Pudding base) 

1 c. evaporated milk 

12 ¢. heavy cream 

14 ¢. sugar 

2 tsp. unflavored gelatine 

2 thisp. instant coffee 

% tsp. salt 

14 ¢. hot milk 

1 pkg. instant vanilla pudding* 

2 c. cold milk 

12 tsp. vanilla 
¢ Set refrigerator controls for fast freez- 
ing. 
* Pour evaporated milk into a freezing 
tray. Chill until fine ice crystals begin 
to form around edges. 
* Chill cream, bowl and beaters. 
* Combine sugar, gelatine, instant coffee 
and salt. Mix well. Add hot milk gradu- 
ally, stirring until mixture is smooth. 
* Mix instant pudding according to di- 
rections on package using the 2 cups of 
milk. Add coffee mixture and vanilla. 
* Add chilled evaporated milk to cream 
in chilled bowl. Beat mixture with 
rotary beater until it forms soft peaks. 


*A packaged puddin ie filling, which i 
Soe ae or pie ing, which requires 


PHOTOS; BOEDT STUDIOS 
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«Fold pudding mixture into whipped 
milk and cream. Pour into 2 freezing 
trays. Freeze until firm around edges. 

* Remove from refrigerator; beat mix- 
ture with a spoon, right in the tray (or 
beat until smooth in a chilled bowl). 

¢ Return to refrigerator; freeze until of 
serving consistency. Makes 14% qts. 


For other flavors follow directions 
for basic recipe above—just omit the in- 


stant coffee. Add ingredients as indi- 


cated below to make— 


Banana Ice Cream: Beat or mash un- 
til smooth, three ripe medium-size bana- 
nas. Stir in 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 
Add to combined pudding and gelatine 
mixture. 


Chocolate Ice Cream: Use a package 
of chocolate pudding instead of vanilla 
pudding. Add %4 cup cocoa to sugar- 
gelatine mixture. 


Butterscotch-Nut Ice Cream: Use a 
package of butterscotch pudding instead 


of vanilla pudding. Add 4% cup chopped 
pecans or walnuts to mixture before 
putting in tray to freeze. 


LEMON ICE CREAM 
(Custard base) 

3 eggs, separated 

1 ec. milk 

% ce. sugar 

tsp. salt 

1% |b. marshmallows (about 

16) 

1% tsp. grated lemon rind 

2 c. lemon juice 

1 c. heavy cream 
¢ Set refrigerator control for fast freez- 
ing. 
« Combine, in top of double boiler, egg 
yolks, milk, sugar and salt. Beat 
slightly. 
¢ Cook over boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture thickens slightly 
and coats a metal spoon. Remove from 
heat. 
* Add marshmallows. Stir until coated 
with custard mixture. Cover and let 
stand for 10 minutes, then blend in 
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EGG SALAD ROLLS 


Pin Money Farty Fare 
Miele Souduiok Spend 


With dressing, spread and relishes all 
combined for you by Kraft, Miracle 
Sandwich Spread makes child’s play of 
sandwiches—many salads, too. 

To serve six lucky eaters: Chop 6 hard- 
cooked eggs. Mix with 1 c. diced celery, 
34 c. Miracle Sandwich Spread and salt, 
pepper and cayenne to taste. Cut small 
rolls in half and fill generously with egg 
salad. Serve on lettuce, with ripe and 
stuffed olives, topped with pimento strips. 

You'll love the wonderful, different 
flavor Miracle Sandwich Spread adds 
whether used as a spread, a dressing or 
a sauce. And it’s good all these ways! 
It’s the only spread made from famous 
Miracle Whip Salad Dressing. Kraft 
adds lots of special pickle relishes to make 
this spread so hearty and give it plenty 
of zip. Get a jar soon. 


Cou, Apeedy Tonlor Sous, — Just add 34 tsp. 


chopped onion or onion juice to 
1 c. Miracle Sandwich Spread. 


tae telecine mneevien en ensinainssitieililiaas 






MADE BY KRAFT 


1 CAN'T-BE-COPIED FLAVOR! 
Based on Miracle Whip 


2. AND IT’S A MONEY-SAVER 1! 


3. SAVES You TROUBLE, TOO! 


SS  etititicnndintinntied 
e 


Also available in Canada 


Smooth ice cream 
(Continued ) 


softened marshmallows. 

¢ Add lemon rind and juice. 

¢ Beat egg whites until stiff. Fold into 
lemon mixture. 

¢ Pour into 2 freezing trays. Freeze un- 
til mushy. Length of time will depend 
on type and efficiency of freezing unit. 
¢ Whip cream until stiff. 

¢Turn lemon mixture into a chilled 
bowl. Beat with rotary beater just until 
smooth. Don’t let mixture melt. 

* Fold in whipped cream. 

* Pile into trays. Freeze until of serving 
consistency. (Stir once or twice during 
freezing.) When firm, set temperature 
control between normal and coldest 
position so ice cream won't get too hard. 
Makes 1 quart. 


To make other fruit flavors from 
this recipe. follow directions above, 
omitting lemon rind and juice. Add in- 
gredients indicated below to make— 


Lime Ice Cream: Add 1% tsp. lime 
rind, 4% c. lime juice and 4 drops green 
food coloring to custard base. 


Orange-Pineapple Ice Cream: Add 
1 tbhlsp. shredded orange rind, % c. 
orange juice and 1 can (9 oz.) crushed 
pineapple, drained, to custard base. 


Strawberry Ice Cream: Add 1% c. 
crushed fresh strawberries—or 1 pack- 
age (10 to 12% oz.) frozen berries, 
thawed—and 2 tblsp. lemon juice to 
custard base. (Reduce sugar to % c. if 
you use sweetened berries.) 


Peach Ice Cream: Add 114 c. mashed 
ripe peaches—or 1 package (10 to 12 
oz.) frozen peaches, thawed and mashed 
—and 2 tblsp. lemon juice to custard 
base. (Reduce sugar to ¥% c. if you use 
sweetened frozen peaches.) 


ICE CREAM SAUCES 


Chocolate: Combine, in top of double 
boiler, 2 squares (1 oz. each) unsweet- 
ened chocolate and 114 c. light cream. 
Cook over boiling water until smooth. 
Stir occasionally. Combine 34 c. sugar, 
3 tbhlsp. flour and 14 tsp. salt. Add 
enough hot mixture to make a smooth 
paste. Combine paste with mixture in 
double boiler. Cook until smooth and 
slightly thick (about 10 minutes). Re- 
move from heat; add 1 tblsp. butter and 
1 tsp. vanilla. Serve hot or cold. Makes 
2 cups. 


Butterscotch: Combine 1 c. firmly 
packed brown sugar, 4% c. dark corn 
sirup, 44 c. water and 4 c. butter. Bring 
to a boil and cook, stirring occasionally, 
to soft ball stage (236° )—takes about 4 
minutes. Remove from heat. Let cool 
slightly; add % c. light cream or 
evaporated milk, a dash of salt and 4% 
tsp. vanilla. Beat well. Serve warm or 


cold. Makes 1 cup. End 
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CERTO OR SURE-JELL. Take 
your choice ...a liqui 
powdered natural fruit pec- 
tin product. 





Make them the easy, sure way 
with 


Cerfo or SureJell pectins*! 


FOUR BIG REASONS WHY it’s so 
easy, quick and economical to make 
jams with Certo or Sure-Jell, the 
natural fruit pectin products: 

1. You boil just one minute—save 
fresh-fruit flavor. 

2. You’re finished 15 minutes after 
your fruit is prepared. 

3. You get 50% more glasses from 
the same amount of fruit than 
by the old-fashioned long-boil 
method. 

4. You're sure of perfect jams and 
jellies every time when you fol- 
low the recipes exactly. 


*What is pectin? It’s the natural 


jellying substance found in all fruits 
in varying amounts. You need the 
right balance of pectin, acid and 
sugar for jams and jellies to “set.” 
Certo and Sure-Jell are concen- 
trated natural fruit pectins. Follow 
recipes exactly and you will be sure 
to have the right amount of pectin 
for perfect “set.” 


It’s Raspberry Season! Have you 


ever made Red Raspberry Jelly? 
So easy, so delicious! 


Ingredients: 24 quarts raspberries, 
5% cups sugar, 1 box Sure-Jell 
powdered fruit pectin. 


Crush the fully ripe berries. 
Place in jelly bag and squeeze out 
juice. Measure sugar and set aside. 
Combine raspberries and Sure-Jell 
in a large saucepan. Place over 
high heat and stir until mixture 
comes to a hard boil. Add sugar at 
once. Bring to a full rolling boil 
and boil hard 1 minute, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat. 
Skim off foam and pour immedi- 
ately into jelly glasses. Cover at 
once with ¥% inch hot paraffin, 


If you prefer a liquid pectin, use 
Certo and follow RED RASP.- 
BERRY JELLY recipe in the book- 
let attached to the Certo bottle. 


BE GLAD ALL WINTER ! 





d 
TASTES SO GOOD...| mire" 
(Continued from page 48) 


COSTS SO LITTLE J | ois vectors re reno wo 


we hadn’t even unpacked. 

I picked a colonial-printed wallpa- 
per that repeats the colors we couldn’t 
change—green rubber-tile floor, and 
marbled tan, red, and brown counters. 
We matched the background color in the 
wallpaper when we bought fast-drying 
enamel for the cabinets—a wonderful, 
milky-chocolate color. We painted the 
insides of the cupboards brick-red. 

I would advise anyone redecorating 
an old house to buy good quality paint, 
because you have to cover so many lay- 
ers of old paint—and the slightest bump 
will chip on a poor surface. 

Most old houses have high ceilings, 
so we decided to “lower” ours by paint- 
ing it red, too. Seems to make our big 
kitchen look more cozy, don’t you 
think? The ceiling had been papered, 
so we used rubber base paint (if we 
ever want to remove the paper, it will 
come off easily.) Took Norm 45 min- 
utes to do the job, using a roller. 

I papered the walls, after Norm 
finished painting—and suffered our 
only “casualty.” Now I'll recommend a 
steady stepladder; half-way through, 
my improvised “props” tumbled me to 
the floor! But I did kitchen and breakfast 
room in two days, despite my bruises. 


About the time we got unpacked, 
we discovered that our lily pool was 
still filled with goldfish. With winter 
coming on, what do you do with a pool- 
ful of fish? Well, we adopted them. I 
scoured the neighborhood for a tank 
(a good way to meet neighbors) and we 
moved them into the breakfast room. 


Wh LECO, iE HOMEMADE FROSTEE Maybe it was the inherited fish— 

HO, Mi maybe it was the lived-in atmosphere 

/ we felt—that started us wondering 

-/Vj_ about our old house, and about the 

[4-4 1, . Smooth she £6 Easy 70 Make 5. families who had come before. Anyway, 

we began asking questions and looking 
at old abstracts. 

As nearly as we can figure, the 
house is about 73 years old. And, like 
us, it has moved, too. Sixty-eight years 
ago it was rolled to this lot from an- 
other street in Sioux Rapids. Until 1913, 
it was the Lutheran parsonage—we 
learned this from a 1921 yearbook of 
the church written in Norwegian, which 
we had to have translated. 





Delicious Frostee takes about 
5 minutes of your time, your 
refrigerator does the rest. 
You get fresh homemade 
goodness every time, because 
you make Frostee with whole- 
some fresh milk. Costs only 
pennies a portion! Four excit- 
ing Frostee flavors — vanilla, 
chocolate, orange, lemon. Try 
‘em all and you'll serve ‘em 
often! 


I guess you can tell that we 
think renting an old house and fixing 
it up is fun. The planning, and the 
work of redecorating helped me fill 
those first lonesome days between leav- 
ing old friends and making new ones. 

In fact, I’ve called this place my 
“therapy house.” (I used to work as an 
occupational therapist.) But now we're 
acquainted and there’s little need for 
“therapy”—and almost no time to finish 
our other rooms! End. 





COOL! LIGHT! REFRESHING! 
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By Erwin A. BAUER 


F YOU still think you have to start out on a camping 
trip hung with pots and pans and tin plates like a 
hardware peddler—well, you’re way behind the times. 

You haven’t caught up with aluminum foil. 

In one easy-to-tote 2x18-inch roll of foil are your 
skillet, stewpan, oven, eating plate—even a drinking 
cup. (Ask for heavy foil, at any food market or grocery.) 

And along the sides of that roll ought to be printed 
in big, happy letters: “No dishwashing on this trip!” 

Want to lunch off your morning’s catch of trout or 
bass or pike? Okay. Fillet your fish and wrap it in 
bacon; add slices of potato and onion, and season with 
salt and pepper. Wrap the whole works in two thick- 
nesses of foil—large pieces because you must fold the 
edges together firmly for a tight seal. (See drawing A) 


Now place the package on the hot coals of your 
fire, after the first flames have died down. In 20 or 30 
minutes (depending on the size of the fish) you'll be 
eating the best steamed lunch you ever tasted. 

Eat it right out of the foil, too. Foil cools as soon 
as the package is opened. When you’re through, wad up 
your pressure-cooker-plate, and toss it onto the coals. 
No plate to wash; no black-bottomed pot to scrub. 

Maybe you'd rather just take along some frozen 
packages of goulash, stew or chow mein. (There’s a 
wide choice of such ready-to-heat meals at frozen food 
counters.) Then all you do is wrap the frozen brick in 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Look, no pans! 


-— 
FRESH FISH FOR LUNCH—the easy way. Alvin Staffan, Ohio 
sportsman, cooks his meal in foil. He’ll eat it in the same “pan.” 





STEAM 


Place food on a double thick- 
ness of heavy foil; fold edges 
together firmly across top; 
smooth and fold end edges so 
you will have a tightly sealed 
package. Place on hot coals. 


JULY, 1954 


BAKE 


Lay biscuits on length of heavy 
foil; bring two sides upward 
and fold firmly, leaving plenty 
of top room inside. Fold and 
seal ends. Place near coals. To 
brown, open end nearest fire. 


FRY ROAST 
Make a fry-pan from foil—turn Place food on five layers of 
up all edges and pinch cornets foil; bring all edges together at 


to keep juices in. Place on as- 
bestos sheet or flat rock to 
keep level. Put foil canopy over 
top to make oven from pan. 


top and twist, paper-bag fash- 
ion. Bury with hot coals and 
stones. Cook slowly for hours. 
Above you see a cross-section. 
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“We had a delightful 
trip by Greyhound !” 


—writes Mrs. Elizabeth G. Benton 
Orlando, Florida 


“Traveling with a small child was 
never easy for me—until I discovered 
how Greyhound can make these 
trips a pleasure. When my two-year- 
old daughter and I went by Grey- 
hound from Orlando to Cincinnati, 
we found the drivers to be very care- 
ful and courteous. The scenery was 
fascinating for both of us, and the 
people we met, very cordial. Best of 
all, the Greyhound fare was so low!” 


For Free Pleasure Map of 
U.S.A., write Greyhound 
Dept. TJ.7.54, 71 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois 








...and when 
| you drive to 
New York 





Out of city traffic 
... yet right in the 
heart of town! 








E. L. SEFTON, President 
42nd Street at Lexington 


Avenue on Manhattan's 
Midtown East Side 
















































































Look, no pans! 


(Continued from page 55) 


foil and toss it on your fire to heat 
through. It’s as simple as that! 

Or you might prefer hamburgers, 
the old stand-by. They’re easy, because 
you—or the little woman—can get them 
ready before you start. Paint the raw 
beef patties with hot mustard or a good 
barbecue sauce; add a thick slice of 
onion, and seal in two wrappings of foil. 
Ten minutes before you want to eat, 
place the packets on hot coals. Any 
similarity to the usual burned-on-the- 
outside, raw-on-the-inside camp ham- 
burgers, is purely coincidental. 


Here are some other recipes for 
foil-steaming: 


Apples: Cut the core from an apple 
and fill the hole with maple sugar or 
syrup. Seal in foil. Steam-bake on hot 
coals for 20 minutes. 


Potatoes (white or sweet): Cut a 
wedge from each potato and fill the hole 
with butter or cheese. Seal in foil and 
cook on hot coals for half an hour— 
more, if the potato is a large one. 


If you want hot biscuits with 
your dinner, make the quick kind from 
a mix or use ready-made ones. (Keep 
them cool, though, until you’re ready to 
bake them.) Form an oven from a length 
of foil (see drawing B). Place the oven 
(biscuits inside) very near the fire for 
8-10 minutes. Then open the side near- 
est the fire for the last few minutes so 
the biscuits will brown. The shiny foil 
inside the oven acts as a heat reflector. 

To fry food, make a four-sided pan 
(see drawing C). Build your fire around 
a flat rock or brick to keep the “frying 
pan” from sagging. A thick sheet of 
metal or thin asbestos placed over any 
fire does just as well. With a foil pan, 
I’ve successfully fried everything from 
bacon and eggs, to catfish, to pork 
chops. 

What about hot -water for instant 
coffee? Just make a tumbler-like con- 
tainer out of your foil. Shape it—better 
use four or five thicknesses—around the 
end of a bottle, can or fishing rod case. 
And make sure it sits steady on the fire. 
Incidentally, I always cut several forked 
green sticks to help me put the food on 
the fire and to take it off. Cut blunt 
sticks so they won’t puncture the foil. 


Real banqueting in the open, 
though, calls for pot-hole cooking. The 
last time I tasted it was in October when 
Charlie McClellan—a top-notch camp- 
fire chef—and I had a photo assignment 
at Vesuvius Lake in southern Ohio’s 
rugged hill country. We decided to stay 
out several days. 

Right after breakfast, the first 
morning, Charlie dug a hole about a 
foot deep and a foot in diameter. Then, 
from the lake shore, he collected a hat- 
ful of small rocks and placed part of 
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them in the hole. On top, he built a fire 
of hickory and white ash, which make a 
hot, long-burning fire. (Beech, oak, 
maple and locust are long-burning. too.) 

While the fire burned down, he cut 
five sheets of foil, each about two feet 
long, and laid them on top of each 
other. On the foil, he placed a pound of 
stewing lamb, cut in small pieces (beef 
or chicken are just as good), added salt 
and pepper and a tablespoon of curry 
powder (which he always carries) and 
successive layers of diced potatoes, car- 
rots and small onions. He folded the foil 
upward around the food in the shape of 
a pot and added more seasoning, several 
strips of bacon and a half cup of water. 
Next he sealed the top of the package 
by twisting and crimping the foil to 
make it air tight. 

By this time the fire had subsided 
to bright red coals. Charlie removed 
about half the coals and placed the foil 
package in the hole. Around it he put 
the extra coals, a thin layer of small 
rocks and, finally, on top of that and all 
around it, he packed the earth from the 
hole. He left just the crimped top of the 
package exposed. (See drawing D.) 

“Now let’s get those pictures,” he 
said. 

At dusk, after a wonderful day on 
the magnificently colored hills—and an 
hour’s later-afternoon fishing—we_ re- 
turned to camp. Our hot savory stew— 
as fine as only a pair of hungry campers 
deserve—was waiting. All we had to do 
was to dig it up! 

Later in the week Charlie fixed 
beans via this fireless cooker method. 
He soaked a pound and a half of beans 
for a day and a night; then put them 
in the foil “pot” with half a cup of 
molasses, a spoonful of mustard, sev- 
eral diced onions, four strips of bacon 
and a little water. Delicious! 

To my mind, campers, picnickers, 
all outdoor fans, never had it so good, 
and it’s thanks to aluminum foil. End 





“I think he’s getting serious. He’s 
taking me to cheaper places.” 
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Hit tunes 


(Continued from page 25) 


In this newest novelty Rosemary is 
a Mexican senorita who loves good-for- 
nothing José (sung by José Ferrer, 
whom she married a year ago). 

“This is just right for you two,” 
Mitch Miller told the actor-singer cou- 
ple last March. The three of them were 
having lunch at Claridge’s in London. 
They agreed, and recorded it a few 
weeks ago on the Coast. Rosemary was 
working on a movie (White Christmas), 
so the song session had to be at night. 

Into a brightly lit recording room 
stepped Mitch, the Ferrers, a chorus of 
seven and an 18-man orchestra. Rose- 
mary pulled off her shoes, and reassur- 
ingly held Ferrer’s hand. (“She worries 
about him like a mother hen,” says 
Mitch. “He’s an actor and feels un- 
familiar in this type of work.”) 

Five takes were necessary. A cou- 
ple of times Ferrer sang in his “natural” 
voice (“He sounds too much like 
Vaughn Monroe that way”); then 
Mitch felt the Ferrers were going at it 
too fast—“like wild Mexicans.” 

He told them to give “the impres- 
sion of a fly buzzing lazily around.” 

Rosemary can’t read music, but she 
had the tune in her head—thanks to a 
pianist who played it for her two or 
three times the day before. The orches- 
tra went through the final arrangement 
twice—and the little blue-eyed blonde 
had the melody down pat. 

For the “novelty,” listen to the re- 
peated “Ho-lay’s” and the sound of 
someone knocking at the door. 

As usual, you’re not likely to miss 
a single Clooney-syllable. Unlike yes- 
terday’s word-slurring crooners, today’s 
singers pride themselves on their pre- 
cise diction. And among the dictioneers, 
Rosemary is queen. Her warm, throaty 
quality reminds you of every nice girl 
you ever knew. 


3.1 Could Have Told You 
(Sinatra, Capitol) may be one of your 
favorites because it’s an emotional bal- 
lad—but more likely because of the 
singer’s personality. Every so often a 
singer’s individuality turns everything 
he sings to gold. Russ Columbo was one 
such. Bing Crosby was and still is. 

The rise, the fall, and the recent 
comeback of Frank Sinatra show how 
important “personality” is. The Voice, 
whose records once sold in the millions, 
seemed “washed up” only a couple of 
years ago. His records gathered dust, 
his TV show ended, his movie (Meet 
Danny Wilson) was a dud. 

“T don’t know that it was the cause 
of Frankie’s decline, but I think teen- 
agers were disappointed in the break- 
up of his marriage with Nancy,” one of 
Frank’s good friends told us. “They 
simply didn’t buy his records anymore. 
The teen-agers made him, and then he 
let them down. So they dropped him.” 

Ill-feeling between the singer and 
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Sets Speed Mark at Daytona 
with New Sinclair Power-X 


PIO op ERE ape 


% 


Jack Rutherfurd Cracks Record in Ferrari 
Powered Up with New Sinclair Premium Gasoline 


Blazing over the sands of famous Daytona 
Beach in his Italian Ferrari, Jack 
Rutherfurd, internationally known 
sportsman, was clocked at better than 
136 miles per hour — a new sportscar 
speed record! 










That demanding 12-cylinder Ferrari 
was powered up with POWER-X. 
Rutherfurd says, “It wasn’t until I 
tried Sinclair POWER-x that I got the 
rich, peak performance I wanted. 
I use it in all my cars.” 


Power up with POWER-X and 
feel the difference in your car! 
Ask your Sinclair Dealer for — 


SINCLAIR 
POWER-X 








NOW. oe 
“VICEROY 


has DOUBLE ine 
FILTERING 
ACTION 


to Double your 
Smoking Pleasure 





I. NEW FILTER OF 
ESTRON MATERIAL! 


It’s 100% filter! Pure! Snow-white! 
Supplies 20,000 tiny filter traps! 
Yet VICEROYS draw so smo-o-o-th... 


2.pLus  f 


KING-SIZE 
LENGTH! 


The smoke is filtered 
through this extra length | 
of rich, costly tobaccos, ~ ed 
then through VICEROY’S 
exclusive filter tip, to give 
you an extra-filtering 
action found in no other 
igarette—yes, double the 
filtering action to double 
your smoking pleasure! No 
wonder VICEROY out- 
sells all other filter ciga- 
rettes combined! 


—s 


NEW 
KING-SIZE 
FILTER TIP 


VICEROY 


—only a@ penny or two more 
than cigarettes without filters! 
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his record company added to his woes. 

Then, a year ago, Frank Sinatra 
shifted to Capitol Records—and sud- 
denly bounced back into popularity. 
Capitol helped by giving him I’ve Got 
the World on a String backed by My 
One and Only Love; South of the Bor- 
der, and the phenomenally successful 
Young at Heart. 

This is the “new” Sinatra who won 
an Oscar for his acting part in From 
Here to Eternity—his first “straight” 
acting job. 

One close friend put it this way: 
“Nobody much cared for him off-stage 
during those years. He was too flip and 
arrogant. But the lean years taught him 
a lot. Today he is considerate, easy to 
get along with, and a real nice guy.” 

You can hear that real nice guy 
these days singing | Could Have Told 
You, with depth of interpretation—emo- 
tional but restrained, sad and sincere. A 
new personality saved his career—and 
made several songs into hits. 


4. There Was Never a Night So 
Beautiful (Perry Como, RCA Victor) 
shows how it’s really love that makes 
the disks spin. Romance is its chief in- 
gredient. Here’s how one of the season’s 
top new love songs came to pass. 

The year: 1951. The season: fall. 
The place: Malibu Beach, California. 

A 45-year-old, square-faced, five- 
foot-niner stands on the balcony of his 
apartment with his dog, gazing down at 
the beach. Somewhere beneath the 
starry sky a radio plays soft music. 

Then John (/t’s a Big, Wide Won- 
derful World) Rox leaves the balcony to 
walk restlessly up and down the beach. 
He is tired but happy when he gets 
home 30 minutes later. He has just com- 
posed the words and music for There 
Was Never a Night So Beautiful—not 
on paper, but in his mind. 

Last December his publisher asked 
him for a new ballad. 

“lve got something for you,” said 
Rox, dipping back two years to recall 
that night and that song. He wrote it 
down for the first time and called in a 
pianist and a young singer to demon- 
strate the tune. (Rox can’t play any in- 
strument, doesn’t even own a piano.) 

The story of two lovers’ first meet- 
ing seemed such a natural for Perry 
Como that RCA Victor lost no time get- 
ting it as an “exclusive.” 

Perry Como agreed; Night, with 
its Hugo Winterhalter arrangement in- 
cluding plenty of violins, would be a 
great follow-up to Wanted. The record- 
ing last January took 80 minutes (fast 
time for Como). Since Wanted was still 
a big hit, Victor held up Night’s release 
until a few weeks ago. 

“All lovers will identify themselves 
with the words and music,” says Rox. 
Victor hopes he’s right. 


5. Thank You for Calling (Jo 
Stafford, Columbia) tells a story that’s 
familiar to almost every woman. And 
this singer is always believable no mat- 





ter what she sings. That’s important, 
for credibility has a powerful impact on 
a tune’s success or failure. 

You have to believe the song’s mes- 
sage—and the singer’s. 

If you’re in your late thirties or 
over, Bing Crosby may still be one of 
your favorites; so may Guy Lombardo 
and his orchestra. But ask your teen- 
age son or daughter what they think 
about them. They’ll tell you that Bing is 
“just too old” to sing love songs, and 
they dismiss Lombardo’s “middle-age 
bounce” with a tired and patient smile. 

Age is a factor (many of today’s 
favorites, the Four Aces, Joni James, 
Johnnie Ray are very young), but not 
the only one. Sinatra is in his mid-thir- 
ties, and so is a girl who is right now at 
the peak of her career. 

A few weeks ago she dropped into 
a West Coast recording studio and 
donned a pair of black ballet slippers. 
Then, businesslike, she faced the mike. 

“How do you want me to take it, 
Mitch?” she asked Columbia’s Miller, 
who had flown in from New York. 

“Cry your heart out, Jo,” Miller re- 
plied with a gleeful chuckle. 

On the theory that “Mitch Miller 
knows best.” Jo Stafford nodded to the 
orchestra. A couple of moments later, 
“the best-prepared warbler in the busi- 
ness” pulled out all the emotional stops 
for the season’s best tear-jerker, which 
illustrates the impertant function words 
can perform in songs. If the words have 
enough meaning for a large audience 
and portray a familiar situation, says 
Sigmund Spaeth, top pop music his- 
torian, they are a potent reason why a 
listener will like—and buy—such a 
record. 

Probably these words and this story 
from Jo’s song bring back memories 
from nearly everybody’s s past: 

Yes I know my party is gone 

But [ll always love him 

I guess till I die... . 

It’s about a girl whose sweetheart 
calls her to say he isn’t coming over. In 
preparation, Stafford had gone over the 
music and the words with bandleader- 
husband Paul Weston only a “couple of 
times.” 

The craftsmanship and the force 
with which she throws herself into her 
“role” (you can almost see her standing 
at the phone with tears in her eyes) 
make her believable. 

In addition to some of those big 
reasons why a song catches on we found 
several others. Here they are: unusual 
lyrics; arrangement; dance-ability, and 
most important: “exposure”—the num- 
ber of times you’ve heard it. (To 
achieve the largest degree of exposure, 
record companies and song publishers 
spend from $10,000 to $25,000 to pro- 
mote a record they want to make a hit.) 

Is one of your favorites among the 
five songs we’ve mentioned? If not, hum, 
whistle or sing the one you do like best. 

Now you can be a musical psychol- 
ogist: Check the “reasons” and you'll 
know why you like that tune! End 
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Cocond, 


RIVING to work the other day 
D along a broad avenue beside the 

Potomac, I felt unusually relaxed. 
The sun was bright on green leaves, the 
river sparkling under blue skies. But 
that was not unusual—and my deep 
inner ease most certainly was. 

The answer showed from a glance 
at the speedometer: I was doing 30 miles 
an hour on a road I generally cover at 
40, 50 and more. 

Next day, I made an effort to keep 
down to 30, Sure enough, I was easy in- 
side again. Now, friends are calling me 
““30-Mile Peters.” Driving has become 
a pleasure, instead of grim competition 
with the clock and other cars. 

What’s more, I seem to make many 
more green lights than ever I did at 
higher speeds. And I don’t much care 
any more if I am stopped by a red. 

As a normal courtesy, I stay well 
over to the right and signal as soon as 
there’s a safe distance ahead for over- 
taking. Then the man behind roars out 
and away past me—motor screaming, 
tires shrieking to grip the road, the 
whole car lurching as he veers. The 
driver is hunched at the wheel, grimly 
intent, eyes glued to the road, foot hard 
on the accelerator, yet ever tensed to 
jab at the brake. His brain is racing 
ahead to see a threat around every 
bend, every nerve and sinew desperate- 
ly taut as he fights his way to work. 

I always seem to catch the speed 
demon at the next light. I'll light a 
cigarette, enjoy the fresh air, watch 
children playing. The other man’s eyes 
are on the light; he’s inching forward, 
gassing the engine against the split sec- 
ond it goes green. 


By risking his life twice a minute 
for half an hour each way, by challeng- 
ing death 120 times a day, that man 
will get to his office 5 minutes before 
me—with a spurious sense of superior- 
ity. I'll arrive a bit later—with peace 
of mind. My soul and my stomach won’t 
be in knots, 

And, on second thought, I’ve found 
that in other activities as well, it’s fun 
to drive through life at 30—and I still 
make the green lights. 

—Colin Peters 





Town JOURNAL readers are invited to 
submit their own experiences-with-a-moral 
to “Second Thoughts” Editor. Letters ac- 
cepted for publication will win $25. Keep 
them under 400 words. 
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Why You Enjoy “No Chore’ [roning 
With This W/ZARD Automatic: 


= 


Work-saving features galore are yours 
in- this nationally-famous Wizard 
“No Chore” Iron. Fully auto- 
matic. Seven steady heats to choose 





from for safe no-scorch ironing on 
any fabric. Ceramic-insulated, 1000- 
watt imbedded heat element. Guar- 
anteed 5 full years! . 


. Only $9.75 








J "No lift” action-raise 2 Bigger ironing surface @ Pear-shaped sole plate 


and lower iron without 
taking it off the board. 


easily goes deep into 
pockets and sleeves. 







saves time--glides fast over 
large flat pieces. 


7 Specially designed nose Ss Sharply beveled sole 
plate edge slips under but- 
tons, into pleats. 





(no sharp corners) gives 
wrinkle-free back strokes. 





a 


b + sgl Ll Wee SS 
@ Reversible 7 ft. cord at- 
taches on either side, for 
right or left hand ironing. 


he parm 


Wizard Steam or Dry Iron... two ““No Chore” irons 
in one! No separate attachments. Uses ordinary 
tap water. Steams up to 45 minutes on one fill- 
ing, spreads steam evenly. Thumb rests on both 
sides. With platform stand. ...... . $16.25 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate deolers own their stores ond set their own prices, terms ond conditions. Prices may vary dve to differences in loce 
conditions, If you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write Western Avto Supply Co., 2107 Grond, Kansas City, Missouri. (174) 











Will we ever grow up? 


Of course they will! All they need is 
your love, and the kind of care that’s 
so easy with Sergeant’s Dog Care 
Products. Sergeant’s SKIN BALM, 
for example, brings soothing relief to 
unsightly skin irritations and so- 
called “summer eczema” and heals 
them quickly. It’s easy to apply— 
no unpleasant odor. Other safe, sure 


At drug and pet counters everywhere 















LEARN TO RIDE A BIG BIKE 





Teach Your Child 
to ride a bike safely, 
automatically, on his 
own trike! Fits all tri- 
cycles-simple to install! 
$5.00 postpaid, cash 
with order. 
Deoler Inquiries Invited 


STOCKWELL MFG. CO 


GREYBULL. WYOMIN( 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chaf- 
ing plate. 35c and 60c at druggists. . . . If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes, 
but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial 
box. KLUTCH CO., Box 5402G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Christmas 


PRINTED WITH SEN 


Make $65.00 CASH on sO 
orders by Amazing Double -up 
Plan. Sell Personal Christmas Cards 
printed with Sender’s ae L.. just 
about 3c each. No 

CARDS 1 ‘All di different’ 

pe Designs include Reli- 

umorous, Artistic, and Busi- 

= ‘Also special honennestenans senton gnepaserel. Bigseason 
now. Send no money. Samples Free! name on rd. 


GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson, Dept.54-§ Chicago 7, lil. 


products for fleas, ticks, fungi, worms, 
lack of vitamins. All easy to use; 
veterinarian-approved. Relied on by 
dog owners for 78 years. FREE: color- 
ful Sergeant’s Dog Book tells you 
all you need to know about the care, 
feeding and training. 
Just write: Sergeant’s, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 








% DIVIDEND 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 
Send for Report 
INVESTOR SERVICE 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
FREE—“IDEA BOOK for sewing with Cotton Bags” 
This 24-page illustrated book gives 
how-to-do directions for making at- 
tractive household decorations, gifts, 
and toys, plus latest Simplicity fash- 
ions. Discover the fun of sewing with 
thrifty, colorful Cotton Bags. 
Send postcard today | 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76, Memphis, Tennesse 
















EAR WAX DROPS 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 


TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 


In the kitchen 


A few drops of highly pene- 
trating 3-IN-ONE make appli- 
ances run better. It never gums 
up the way many oils do. 


we re) | =e) |B 

















Feet killing you? 
(Continued from page 36) 


Putting a properly designed sup- 
port under this bone—like putting a 
match book under a wobbly table leg— 
can work magic in relieving burning, 
complaining feet. But “cookies” and 
buttons and gadgets that you pick for 
yourself from a drugstore counter can’t 
be depended upon for correction. It’s a 
job for the doctor. 


The shoes you buy should fit 
snugly at the heel, and there should be 
about half an inch between the tip of 
your toe and the end of the inside of the 
toe box. The ball of your foot and the 
ball of the shoe should coincide, and 
there should be a comfortable snugness 
over the joint. You ought to be able to 
gather a small fold of leather there be- 
tween your fingers; if you can pinch it 
into a crease, the shoes are too wide; if 
you can’t squeeze up a fold, they’re too 
tight. The shoe material should be po- 
rous so the body’s biggest concentration 
of sweat glands can “breathe.” And hav- 
ing two pairs to wear on alternate days 
gives each a chance to dry out. 

Too-short stockings can be as trou- 
blesome as shoes. They ought to be long 
enough that you can pull them out to an 
inch beyond your toes, walk around for 
30 seconds, and still have half an inch 
to spare. 


Children outgrow shoes rather 
than outwear them. A spurting young- 
ster can outgrow a pair in four weeks. It 
may be hard on Pop’s pocketbook, but 
a few dollars spent now can save hun- 
dreds spent for foot comfort later on. 

The same rules that apply to buy- 
ing your shoes apply to your youngsters’ 
shoes—except allow about 34 inch be- 
yond the longest toe. (When there’s only 
1 inch left, it’s time for a new pair.) 
Measure with the weight equally on the 
feet. Be sure to measure both—one may 
be longer. 

Shopping should be done in the 
non-rush hours when neither you nor 
the shoe salesman is hurried, Dr. Louis 
Starr writes in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Cheap shoes, 
he says, may not have the variety of 
sizes and lasts needed for proper fit- 
ting. High-top footwear is all right for 
toddlers, but from then on low ones are 
cooler, drier, and offer all the support 
even a weak foot needs. Sneakers, he 
adds, should have a thick, shock-ab- 
sorbing rubber sole; they’re okay for 
athletics but aren’t intended for use all 
through the day. 

One of the oddities of human be- 
havior is that a person whose stomach 
pains or eyes ache will do something 
about it. But if his feet hurt, he’ll just 
suffer—and get meaner. That’s probably 
because barking dogs and their victims 
are the target of many jokes. Sore feet 
are funny—except to the guy who has 
’em. End 
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Young Jailbirds. Les Karas, 
sheriff of Faulk County, S.D., hates to 
see any youngster sentenced to jail—so 
he invites all the area’s youngsters to 
come to the jail voluntarily. His gim- 
mick: a room in the jail set aside as a 
“Kid’s Clink” recreation center where 
they can keep off the streets and out of 
trouble. 


Town Beautiful. Many towns 
choose to honor their war dead with vil- 
lage square monuments, but Fredericks- 
burg, Tex., prefers a living memorial 
instead. Through a vigorous publicity 
campaign, the Garden Club is encour- 
aging home-owners throughout the town 
to plant crepe myrtle trees, stressing not 
only the memorial aspects but the beau- 
tification of the town in years to come. 


Small-fry Salesmen. The senior 
class of the Elkton, Mich., high school 
had sold only 20 tickets for its pancake 
supper—and it was just two days be- 
fore the supper was to take place. Spon- 
sors, sensing that high school students 
just aren’t interested ticket-peddlers, 
subcontracted ticket sales to the grade 
school at 10%. The small fry sold near- 
ly 400 tickets, netting the senior class 
about $200. 


Signs of the Times. Business is 
booming for a little fruit stand outside 
Tacoma, Wash., since the proprietor 
erected this large sign: “Low prices are 
born here but raised elsewhere.” 

Another thought-provoking sign was 
erected by the Kyle, Tex., Methodist 
Church after many highway accidents 
nearby: “The Sabbath was intended as 
a day to meditate on the hereafter—not 
to get there!” 


Saucer Saver. Nothing the San 
Diego, Calif., restaurant manager could 
say seemed to have any effect on his 
dishwashers. They continued to break 
too many dishes until he hit upon this 
novel scheme: Each month, he puts 
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enough money into a “kitty” to cover 
the cost of an average month’s break- 
age; when, after paying for breakage at 
the end of the month, there’s money 
left in the kitty, he splits it with his 
dishwashers. Result: much less break- 
age and less turnover of dishwashers— 
they stick around for that extra tip. 


It Pays to Be Short. How do you 
tell a big 11-year-old frem a small 12- 
year old? That’s the constant headache 
of bus drivers whose companies permit 
kids under 12 to ride for half fare. Best 
solution we've seen is that of the Peo- 





ple’s Transportation Company in Mus- 
kegon, Mich., which made height, not 
age, the determining factor. On a pole 
at the front of the bus, a ring is painted 
52 inches from the floor. If the rider 
tops the ring, he pays full fare! 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they help 
you? Town Journat will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which serv- 


ice clubs, merchants and com- 
munity developers can use. Ad- 
dress Town Journat, Dept. T, 
Washington 4, D.C. 
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This new type Brake Reline 


LASTS 2 LONGER 
NO RIVETS/ 


It’s the same top grade American 
Brakeblok brake lining as ever. 
The difference is, this brake lining 
is bonded to the shoe. A special ad- 
hesive is used instead of rivets. Be- 
cause there are no rivets, you get 
to use the full thickness of the 
lining, not just the part above the 
rivet heads. Brake drums are pro- 
tected, too; no rivets to score them. 

Ask your repairman to inspect 
your brakes. If you need new 
linings, tell him to use 
American Brakeblok 
bonded linings. 





Copyright 1954, American Brake Shoe Co. 














The copters 
are coming — 


and thanks, in part, to Nickel 
they’re stronger and safer than ever 


ELICOPTERS can take off and 
land in a space not much 
bigger than their rotor 
blades. 


Largely because of this, these 
whirlybirds are going to be called 
upon to handle a great deal of short- 
haul traffic between cities 250 miles 
or less apart, in the next decade or so. 





They can also be expected to help 
reduce travel time between outlying 
airports and city centers. 


These coming commercial ’copters 
won’t be two- or three-seaters, of 
course. They’ll be big birds, trans- 
port-size. Big, strong, rugged, safe! 
—thanks to the design and production 
“know-how” of their makers and to 


their widespread use of Nickel alloy 
steels. 


Take the rotor hubs on the big, 
transport type of helicopters for 
example. 


An engineer’s nightmare, these 
hubs are subject to terrific stresses, 
extreme fatigue, severe shock loads. 
So, as in most of all the forged parts 
on this giant whirlybird, including 
the vital blades themselves, the 
designers make use of a rugged alloy 
steel containing Nickel. 


HELICOPTER 
COMMUTERS 





Or take the major working parts 
of this helicopter’s engines — crank- 
shaft, cams, gears. In these, too, 
there can be no maybe about the 
metal used. For the sake of safety 
and dependability, it’s a heat-treated 
Nickel alloy steel. 


In ’copters, as in fixed-wing air- 
planes, Inco Nickel’s role is an invis- 
ible one. Its identity is lost when it 
is alloyed with other metals to give 
them strength, toughness, or other 
special properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel has come 
to be called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 1383c, New York 5, 
New York. © 1954,T.1.N.Co- 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


Inc. 
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Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AN 





YOUR LAWN: Should you water it? Some experts say "no"——-sprinkling encourages 
crab grass. thers, like vice-president P. C. Williams of 0. M. Scott & 
Sons Co. (grass seed) , argue: "Why have a lawn if it's not green in 
summer?" In dry spelis, he urges using a sprinkler at least once a week, 
30 to 60 minutes on each area. Watering costs little in most towns— 
usually between $1 and $3 per season for 1,000 square feet. ey 


‘ 4 
TRAVEL CAUTION: Before signing up for a resort o make sure you check — 
policy on deposit refunds. Most resort ho re will return your deposit 
if you give 24 to 48 hours' notice that you're cancelling your reserva-— 
tion. Summer cottages generally require 10 days' warning; steamship | 
companies, 6 weeks. Airlines refund at any time, though domestic air ; 
coaches keep 20% if you cancel within 3 hours of. flight time. 


KEEPING COOL: Secret is to replace water r and salt tb rs 
courage evaporation. That's a Fine of D ohn Lyno. tte atte 
of Health. Wear light-colored, lightweight, loose-fitting clothes. 
Drink plenty of water, fruit juice. If you must do heavy work’ outside, 
3 or 4 salt tablets a day can often help. Most salt tablets are now 
"enteric coated" to prevent nausea. 


FOOD BARGAINS: Watermelons should be better b than than usual Growers planted 
10% more acres than last year, 25% more than thei 9-1952 average. 
Also expect sizable quantities of low-priced, lightweight turkeys to 
come on the market this month. Beef, dairy products, broilers and fry- 
ers, fresh fish, peanuts and peanut butter will continue to be good buys. 


FUR SALS: Between July 15 and September 1 is a good ti 42 buy a fee peel 
Models are next fall's; prices are as much as 25% off. nk, Per 
lamb and Alaskan fur seal will be big sellers, and you'll hear more | 
about chinchillas. For the first time, U.S. chinchilla skins will be 
available to furriers in quantity (11,000 of them went on sale June 21). 


SUMMER GAMES: You've a wide choice of games to take on Qu vacation this year. 
Scrabble, a combination of anagrams and crossword puzzles played by two 
to four people, is sweeping the country ($3, or $10 for deluxe set). If 
you can't find a set (they're scarce), Skip-—a-—Cross ($1.98) is a licensed 
version, and Scrabograms (about 50¢) work on the same principle. Also 
recommended: Analysis ($3), participants are “psychoanalyzed"; and Hi-Q 
($1), a peg game similar to Chinese Checkers. 


FLY KILLER: Flies have developed a resistance to DDT, so U. S. Agriculture 
Department researchers now recommend “poisoned bait." You mix sugar with 
the new Malathion and sprinkle around garbage cans and other places 
where flies congregate. For directions, write for pamphlet EC-29, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 





MIDWAY NEWS: This year's carnivals and fairs will feature more pint-sized 
rides—-trains, fire engines and midget boats——for kiddies four to six 
years old. Another trend, notably in the larger carnivals: variety 
shows, like miniature Broadway musicals, are replacing "shimmy" acts. 


KOREAN VETERANS: You can still get free coltege education from Govern- 
ment—-if you start classes = oo 0 at's possible, even if you miss 
the regular summer session eonisa ibe in early July. Several colleges 
have so-called "inter-session" courses which begin in late July or early 
August. Among them are University of Minnesota, July 19; University of 
California (Berkeley), Aug. 2; Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Aug. 16. 
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LOWELL OBSERVATORY 
MARS CLOSEUP. The polar ice cap 


shows at the top. Scientists hope to find 
out whether plant life causes the dark spots. 
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LESLEY AND TERENCE SPENCER, BLACK STAR 


q SPACE TRAVELERS. Dr. E. C. Slipher, head of Lowell Observatory’s South 
African expedition, views Mars through telescope and triggers camera with left 
hand. Aidan FitzGerald, Irish astronomer, is gazing through the camera itself. 





What secrets can 


Here’s a quick tour of Mars—in 7 minutes, 
35 seconds’ reading time. What Mars means 
to you—what it means to science—and what 


you would see, if you actually landed there 


By Karu WISEHART 


O OUT any clear night this sum- 

mer and look up in the south- 

eastern sky after sunset, or in 
the southern sky at midnight, or in the 
southwest shortly before sunrise. You'll 
see a red dot bigger than anything else 
in the sky except the moon and Venus 
(which sets in early evening). 

The big red dot is Mars—“Big 
Red”—about which man has been spec- 
ulating for centuries. It will swing 
nearer to earth this summer—nearest 
on July 2—than at any time since 1941. 
In 1956, it will be slightly closer, and 
still closer in 1971. 

This July it will be only 40 mil- 
lion miles away, whereas its elliptical 
swing sometimes takes it to a distant 
250 million miles. 

The approach of the crimson planet 
has sent astronomers scurrying to tele- 
scopes all over the world, particularly 
in the southern hemisphere, where 
Mars will be directly overhead. Months 
ago, two teams of U. S. astronomers 
went to a mountain-top at Bloenfon- 
tein, South Africa—the most advan- 
tageous spot for observation because at 
that height there’s little interference 
from our atmosphere. When Mars 
swings our way this time, the astrono- 
mers will be ready. 


Will they be able at last to an- 
swer that age-old question—is there life 
on Mars? Will they settle the argu- 
ment as to whether there are canals up 
there? They have been wrangling over 
this ever since 1877 when the Italian, 
Giovanni Virginio Schiaparelli, thought 
he saw dark geometric markings on the 
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LESLEY AND TERENCE SPENCER, BLACK STAR 


SOLITARY WATCH. From 10 o’clock till dawn, the two men pictured opposite sit alone in the eerie cold under Lamont-Hussey 
Observatory’s dome, high on a rugged South African peak. They sit, stand and even lie on the concrete floor, while they photograph 
every aspect of Mars—directly overhead. Wild blesbok (shown here), zebras and elands roam nearby as astronomers come and go. 


planet’s surface. Some astronomers 
think they have seen what Schiaparelli 
observed; others say they never have. 

As a layman, I went to the Naval 
Observatory in Washington, D. C., one 
night recently to have a look for myself 
at Big Red through a 15-inch telescope. 
It was about 4 a.m. To my untrained 
eye it looked like a brightly illuminated 
disc the size of a pea. Sometimes, be- 
cause of a shimmering optical effect 
due to turbulence in the earth’s atmos- 
phere, it seemed to grow to the size of 
a nickel. At the top it appeared a little 
less red. This, I was told, was one of 
the planet’s polar ice caps, pretty well 
melted at this season. And I saw mys- 
terious bands wandering irregularly 
over the surface. But that was all I 
could make out. Competent astrono- 
mers, with trained eyes and bigger tele- 
Scopes, will see much more this sum- 
mer. And they know a great deal more 
right now than you may suspect. 
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Suppose you were able somehow to 
visit Mars yourself this summer, What 
would you find? 

I explored this idea with Dr. Ger- 
ald M. Clemence, an astronomer and 
director of the Nautical Almanac pub- 
lished by the Naval Observatory. He 
has been studying the planet for years. 
(In six more years he expects to have a 
formula—20 large pages of figures— 
which will give the exact position of 
Mars for the next 500 years.) 


“Imagine shifting a desert to a 
polar region, and you have something 
like Mars,” Dr. Clemence told me. “No 
flowers, no trees, no big ferns; only, 
perhaps, the kind of mosses and lichens 
that live on our frosty mountain peaks. 

“As far as you can see, there will 
be nothing but red rock. There might 
be a layer of fine dust, a residue from 
burned-up meteors. This dust is the 
same as we have, but on Mars there is 


not enough atmosphere to blow it away. 

“You might,” Dr. Clemence con- 
tinued, “land at a place from where 
you could see one of the polar ice caps, 
which are similar to our Arctic and 
Antarctic areas. It’s so cold that mois- 
ture falls in the form of snow. Our 
polar caps were formed by the same 
kind of snow, but they have been com- 
pacted by time and pressure. On Mars, 
the polar caps melt every two years so 
there is not time for them to harden 
into massive ice as ours have. We be- 
lieve they are not more than six inches 
thick. 

“Few scientists seriously believe 
there are intelligent beings on Mars. 
Still, they won’t deny the possibility. 

“Personally, I doubt that you will 
find any kind of thinking life on Mars. 
And if you do see animals, they'll be 
different from anything on Earth. They 
would have to be able to exist with 
little or no oxygen (Mars has about a 
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the way thousands ao 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE'S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 






Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time science has found a 


new healing substance with the astonishing 


ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to stop 
bleeding — without surgery. 


In case after case, pain was relieved 
pees. And, while gently oy pain, 


actu reduction (shrinkage) took place. 


Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 


problem!” 


The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a world-famous 


research institute. 


Now this new healing substance is offered 
in ointment form under the name of 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug stores 


*Trade Mark 


—money back guarantee. =» Trade Mart back guarantee. 
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thousandth as much as we have). 
They'd have to endure extreme ranges 
of heat and cold.” 

Cartoonists and writers of fantasies 
have assumed that if there are animals 
on Mars, they would be big and tall. 
That is because Mars has about one 
third as much gravity as Earth. 

“Actually, I think that Martians— 
if there are such creatures—would be 
smaller than you or I,” Dr. Clemence 
said. “That’s because of the extremes 
of temperature and lack of oxygen. 

“However, regardless of size, any 
creature on that planet would weigh 
about one third as much as that same 
creature would on earth. That’s due to 
lesser gravity. A 225-pound human 
transported to Mars would weigh only 
75 pounds.” 


Astronomers have figured out 
a lot of other things about Mars. They 
say it has a diameter about half that 
of the earth, and weighs one tenth as 
much (700 quintillion tons—700,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000—if you’re interest- 
ed). It is one and one half times as far 
from the sun as the earth is, and gets 
about one third as much light and heat. 
Astronomers know the reason for the 
great temperature variations, too: 
Mars’s atmosphere is thinner than ours, 
and therefore can’t seal in as much 
heat at night. 

Mars experiences up to 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit by day, and at night is 
gripped by paralyzing cold from 80 to 
100 degrees below zero. 

Mars shines only by light reflected 
from the sun and its red color comes 
from oxidized iron. 

It’s popular with navigators around 
the world, who like to use it because 
its color and brightness make it easily 
identifiable. 

Astronomers, too, have a special 
use for Mars. They find it a good weigh- 
ing machine for other planets. They de- 
termine, for example, the weight of 
Venus by its gravitational effect on 
Mars. And, by observing the motion of 
Mars’s perihelion—that point of its 
orbit which is nearest the sun—they’re 
able with highly technical computa- 
tions to confirm Einstein’s relativity 
theory. (For one, I’m willing to take 
their word for it.) 

All planets were named after myth- 
ological gods and goddesses. In Roman 
mythology Mars was the God of War. 
The name is prehistoric and nobody 
knows how it came to be given; some 
speculate that it was because of the 
planet’s warlike color. 


Percival Lowell, who devoted 
years to the study of Mars, built Lowell 
Observatory for the main purpose of 
proving that Mars had canals built by 
intelligent beings. He bequeathed 
money for the support of the observa- 
tory with provisions that E. C. Slipher 
and his brother should continue studies 
of the planets, particularly Mars, as 
long as they desired. 
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Dr. Slipher, one of the top authori- 
ties on Mars, has never published an 
opinion as to whether the controversial 
canals—or channels—exist. He prefers 
to let his thousands of photographs 
speak for themselves. When he ex- 
hibits them, they invariably start the old 
dispute. Some say the channels are 
visible, others say not. 

This is one reason why Slipher 
right now is eagerly looking at Mars 
in South Africa and photographing it 
indefatigably (see picture, page 64). 

There’s less debate over some other 
deductions which have been made about 
Mars. Most of them are based on study 
with the spectroscope, which shows the 
wave lengths of light. Scientists agree. 
for example, that the rock on Mars is 
ferric oxide (because, on earth, ferric 
oxide reflects the same colors through 
the spectroscope). 

By the same instrument, scientists 
deduce that the Martian polar snow is 
six inches deep. (That’s because the 
light it reflects compares, in the spec- 
troscope, with the light reflected on 
earth by snow just six inches deep.) 
Other studies with the spectroscope 
help tell the density of Martian at- 
mosphere, the extremes of temperature 
variation and the chemical composition 
of Martian water. 

All planets, presumably, were 
formed at about the same time. There 
are not as favorable conditions for life 
on Mars now as there were millions of 
years ago, chiefly because it has largely 
lost most of its atmosphere. This is 
why some astronomers call Mars a 
“dying” planet. By contrast, Venus has 
retained a dense atmosphere and may 
resemble our earth as it was two bil- 
lion years ago. So, astronomers call 
Venus a “young” planet. 

By comparison with the dying 
Mars, Venus may be regarded—veiled 
in shimmering clouds—as the lively 
fan-dancer of the planetary system. If 
you want to see something full of prom- 
ise, good to look at and fascinating, 
keep your eye on Venus for the next 
few billion years. End 
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“‘Let’s scare heck out of him first—you 
know his Majesty likes goose flesh.” 
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They’re looking you over 





factory machine. Pride’s contagious.” 

Good shopping. “Our people will 
expect well-stocked stores, either in 
town or within easy driving distance.” 

Rental housing. “Construction 
workers will want a place to live while 
building the plant. And some of our 
supervisors will want to rent—not buy. 
We move ’em around the country.” 

Churches and schools. “Are major 
denominations represented? Has school 
construction kept pace with the kid pop- 
ulation? A good vocational training de- 
partment in the high school impresses 
us. We'll want to work out a co-opera- 
tive program to train workers.” 

Recreation. “Is there more than 
just a pool hall and movie house? We 
look for community swimming pools, 
parks and well-planned recreational 
programs. If a town has a recreation 
director that’s a big plus.” 

Television. “It may seem like a lit- 
tle thing, but some of our people resent 
moving from a good TV area to one 
plagued by static and fade-outs.” (Some 
towns have licked this problem with 
towering community antennas.) 

Good newspaper—“always a sign 
of a progressive, lively town.” 

Hotel. “Would visiting executives 
like the rooms? Sometimes our com- 
pany will build a hotel where none ex- 
ists, but we prefer not to.” 

Taxes. “We expect to pay our fair 
share, but we’re wary of towns with high 
bonded indebtedness. On the other 
hand, we once rejected a site because 
taxes were too low—we didn’t feel they 
could support the needed public serv- 
ices.” 

W elcome mat—does the town really 
want new industry? “We like a town 
with a planning board and land zoned 
for industry—or a local industrial com- 
mittee aggressively seeking new plants.” 


Don’t be dismayed if your town 
doesn’t measure up right now—maybe 
it could. Industrial development special- 
ists say most companies take to an or- 
ganized community-improvement pro- 
gram as a hungry bear to honey. One 
town we know of (London, Ky., pop. 
3,426) has snagged six new industries 
as the result of a community improve- 
ment blitz launched by businessmen 
and nearby farmers in 1949. 

In the first year of the drive, they 
sparked 115 projects! Some, like the 
$63,000 health center, new airport, and 
a program to stimulate strawberry grow- 
ing in surrounding Laurel County, will 
continue to have important social and 
economic effects. Strawberries are now 
plentiful enough, for example, to re- 
quire a new food-processing plant—ex- 
pected to bring in $250,000 a year! 

Any town can be “right” for some 
company and some product. Some “foot- 
loose” industries can locate almost any- 
where. A manufacturer of gun sights, 
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“He earns $250 a week and be doesn’t have a college education.” 


for example, would fit in that category. 
So would many assembly plants. A re- 
cent study showed that 30 out of 116 
new factories came to Colorado merely 
“because the owners wanted to live in 
the Rocky Mountains.” 


Competition between towns for 
new industries is intense. Texarkana, 
Tex., recently offered $10,000 to “any- 
one supplying information leading to 
the establishment of an industry em- 
ploying 500 or more.” 

Some towns offer temporary free- 
dom from taxes or free land. Others set 
up industrial foundations or corpora- 
tions—capitalized by sale of stock lo- 
cally—to build the factories themselves. 
Thus, the incoming manufacturer pays 
rent, doesn’t have to tie up capital in a 
building. Sometimes stockholders make 
out handsomely (one New England 
foundation paid 6% for 12 years, then 
sold the plant and distributed a 113% 
liquidating dividend). On the other 
hand, Rich Hill, Mo., is still looking 
for a tenant for its booster-built factory, 
idle for months now. 

Industrial development specialists 
generally shy away from subsidies; 
they say imagination and hard work 
snare factories just as well. That was 
how Lawrence, Kan., for example, got a 
new fertilizer factory. 

“Our feed stores sell a lot of com- 
mercial fertilizer,” a Lawrence busi- 
nessman had noted. “Wouldn’t it be 
cheaper to mix it right here in town?” 
And why not? Chamber of Commerce 
Manager C. R. (Buzz) Zook found 
there’d be a saving in transportation 
cost. He checked the sources of raw ma- 
terials—they were close enough to make 
the idea worthwhile. The Kansas Board 
of Agriculture supplied figures on the 
area’s use of fertilizer. 

Out went letters to a dozen fertilizer 
manufacturers whose names had been 
furnished by local feed dealers. Each 
was told, with facts, how he could cut 





costs in Lawrence. Within six weeks, 
one manufacturer started construction 
—and Lawrence is richer by a $100,000 
a year pay roll. 

Any other town on a railroad line 
within 50 to 100 miles could have landed 
that plant—just by the kind of imagina- 
tion and research Lawrence used. 


No question about it, well-di- 
rected salesmanship helps. Town Jour- 
NAL’s recent survey of 1,000 mayors of 
towns proved this dramatically: more 
than half of the factories reported as 
new since 1947 had come in as “a result 
of active promotion by local people.”. 

Generally, you can get help from 
your utility company, railroad, state 
chamber of commerce or state depart- 
ment of commerce. You'll want to read 
everything you can on the science (and 
it is a science) of persuading new fac- 
tories to come in and encouraging 
homegrown factories. Two key sources 
are: The Community Industrial Devel- 
opment Survey, 50¢ at Department of 
Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington 6, D.C.; 
and Basic Industrial Location Factors, 
25¢ from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Also, we'll be glad 
to send you, free, a list of the best pub- 
lications we’ve seen in the field. Write 
to New Industries Editor, Town Jour- 
NAL, Washington 4, D.C. 

Happy hunting! End 


Dare to rate your town? 


If you want a quick analysis 
of your town ask us for our Rate 
Your Town questionnaire. Use it 


at your service club or Chamber 
of Commerce meeting. Show it to 
your newspaper editor. We'll send 
one copy free; 25 copies for 50¢, 
50 for 75¢, 100 for $1. Write 
Town JournaL, Washington, D.C. 
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The amazing case of Art Houtteman (continued jrom page 19) 


worst performances for the days when 
Art Houtteman was pitching. 

Typical was a game in which Art 
held Cleveland to two hits, but lost on 
two unearned runs as Bob Lemon 
pitched a no-hit game against the 
Tigers. 

The victim himself made no claim 
to the ill-luck title, however. 

“My trouble was that I could get 
everybody out except the guy who could 
beat me with a base hit,” he says wryly. 

If further proof were needed that 
bad luck rather than bad pitching ac- 
counted for his miserable record, he ap- 
peared in 43 games that season. Man- 
agers don’t call 43 times on pitchers who 
are bad enough to lose 16 games while 
winning only two—unless it is clear to 
them that factors other than incom- 
petence brought about the defeats. 

Houtteman doubts that he was a 
much better pitcher in 1949 and 1950, 
when he won a total of 34 victories after 
his nearly fatal accident, than he was 
in 1948, when he won only two while in 
sound physical trim. But things had 
begun to break his way and, in the 
opinion of fascinated students of his 
strange career, probably would have 
continued to do so but for the year he 
lost in the Army and the tragedy of his 
daughter’s death. 


Whatever the reason or reasons, 
he never found the winning combination 
in 1952. A contributing factor, certainly, 


was the collapse of the Detroit team 
which had barely fallen short of the 
pennant two seasons earlier. He won 
only eight games and lost 20. And still, 
expert judges of baseball flesh drooled 
as they eyed his six feet, two inches of 
height, his 195 pounds of sinewy 
weight, his zipping fast ball and sharp 
curve and, most of all, his uncommonly 
good control. They said they didn’t care 
what the record showed—this one was 
a pitcher! 

Early in 1953, the Tigers were 
ready to talk trade. A half-dozen clubs, 
including the Yankees, submitted pro- 
posals, in each of which Houtteman was 
the central figure. Finally, an eight- 
player deal between Detroit and Cleve- 
land was announced. Houtteman joined 
Cleveland reluctantly. He wanted to 
pitch, and he foresaw little chance for 
action as a member of a staff which in- 
cluded the famed Big Three—Bob 
Lemon, Mike Garcia, and Early Wynn. 

In that he was mistaken. The Cleve- 
land manager, Al Lopez, had learned in 
three frustrating seasons as runner-up 
to the Yankees that a Big Three of the 
mound wasn’t enough. He had to have a 
Big Four, and neither Bob Feller nor 
Dave Hoskins, valuable as they were in 
selected spots, met his specifications for 
a fourth regular starter. Houtteman did, 
and in that role he was cast. 

No miracle occurred. He continued 
to look like a pitcher—and continued to 
lose. Under the eye of Mel Harder, the 


Indians’ shrewd pitching coach, he 
worked assiduously to rediscover the 
formula that had served him so well in 
1949 and 1950, but it eluded him. 

“T didn’t feel right when I stood on 
the mound,” he said. “If you’re a golfer, 
you'll know what I mean. You address 
the ball and you feel as if your feet are 
out of position and your arms aren’t 
where they belong, and you don’t know 
what to do about it. 

“That’s the way it was. with me. I 
couldn’t find my old groove. I was still 
as fast as ever, but my fast ball didn’t 
do anything. When I was winning a lot 
of games for Detroit it was a sinker. 
Now it was straight as a string, and the 
hitters were getting fat on it.” 


It wasn’t until September that 
he suddenly found what he had been 
looking for. In the bull pen one day, 
while throwing to Bill Lobe, a coach, 
the old feeling of complete ease came 
back. A fast ball dipped under Lobe’s 
mitt and scooted between his legs. 

“Whatever you did, do it again,” 
the coach called. Houtteman, his grin 
widening with every pitch, did it again, 
and again, and each time the ball sank 
sharply. In the season’s final month he 
was a winning pitcher for the first time 
in three years. 

Fearful of losing what he had 
found, he accepted an invitation to pitch 
winter ball in Venezuela, even though he 
and Shelagh had planned a quiet win- 


When you eat—thank Frank (Continued from page 23) 


an interest in the organization, merged 
in 1930 with the Ferry Seed Company 
of Detroit. Today, Cuthbertson is execu- 
tive vice-president of the huge Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company, and boss of the 
concern’s extensive seed-growing farms. 

Sometimes a Cuthbertson made-to- 
order vegetable launches an entirely 
new appetite throughout the country. 
Back in the 1920’s, when a team started 
to work on broccoli, a variety known 
as “branching calabrese” was eaten 
mainly in Italy and by Italian immi- 
grants. Frozen food processors wanted a 
broccoli that bore a large cluster of 
buds, like those of cauliflower. They 
wanted a vegetable easy to harvest and 
easy to pack in cartons. 

Cuthbertson gathered seeds from 
many sources, planted broccoli by the 
acre. His field men went down the 
rows, whacking out all plants except 
the few that showed a tendency to burst 
into “umbrella heads.” Repeating this 
year after year, they narrowed their se- 
lections down by 1939 to a new-style 
broccoli that delighted growers and 
frozen food packers. Pickers could har- 
vest the umbrella heads with one sweep 
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of a knife; at the processing tables, 
cutters easily sliced off the stem, broke 
up the head and left the clusters of 
buds ready for packing, with no leaves 
to trim off. In the rapidly developing 
frozen-foods trade, the new broccoli 
grew from nothing in 1939 to 82,000,000 
pounds last year. Broccoli now ranks 
among frozen vegetables’ Big Four, 
along with peas, Limas, and snap beans. 

“We made Broccoli an American 
vegetable that has almost pushed spin- 
ach off the frozen food table,” says 
Cuthbertson, his eyes sparkling. “Now 
I guess we’ll Lave to do something about 
spinach.” 


The mechanized harvesting of 
peas generated a designing problem for 
the vegetable wizards. Some pea pods 
were mature with larger, older peas in 
them; others were younger with small 
baby peas. The processors wanted a va- 
riety that would mature all of its pods 
at the same time. Cuthbertson aims to 
make this dream come true shortly, 
just as he is on the way to realizing 
the rosy dreams of celery growers for 
pink and red stalked celery with more 





eye appeal, of tomato growers for si- 
multaneously ripening tomatoes that 
can be harvested by machine, of the 
Lima bean growers for an easy-opening, 
built-in zipper pod. 

Correcting a vegetable’s bad habits 
sometimes takes ten or more plant gen- 
erations. Canners, for instance, wanted 
the curve bred out of stringless snap 
beans. Straight beans would go through 
their cutting machines 25% faster than 
the naturally curved bean. The proces- 
sors also wanted a darker-colored, finer- 
flavored bean; and the smallest pods 
had to be at least four-and-a-half inches 
long, so that the slicers could get three 
standard cuts, one-and-a-half inches 
long, out of each pod. The Cuthbertson 
team launched their bean-straightening 
project in 1941; 12 years later they de- 
livered Blue Lake FM-1, a bean without 
a curve that met the canners’ specifica- 
tions. 

As the frozen food business 
boomed, Lima beans became a problem 
vegetable. About 1% of the beans had 
thick skins, through which the flesh 
showed in a bluish color. These are 
known as “blue beans,” or “oyster 
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ter, with another baby on the way. His 
fast one continued to sink, but in one 
respect his experience was disturbingly 
similar to that of his sorriest Detroit 
season—he could retire every batter but 
the one capable of beating him. In late 
January he had a record of one victory 
and five defeats against the inferior op- 
position of Latin American teams. But 
he won five of his last six games and 
wound up in Venezuela all even. 

Throughout the Indians’ spring 
training season he was a sound and solid 
pitcher. In his first start of the season’s 
schedule, he was hit hard and beaten 
by the Chicago White Sox. In his sec- 
ond, he held Washington without an 
earned run, but infield errors forced 
him to go ten innings to win. In his 
third, another infield error cost him a 
2-1 defeat in Baltimore. In still another 
game with the Orioles, he had to work 
12 innings and bat in the winning run 
himself to wring out a 2-1 victory. 

Had Art’s phenomenal streak of 
misfortune come to an end? It would be 
dificult to say on the basis of those 
early returns alone, certainly. But as 
he himself points out, Shelagh and his 
mother have recovered completely from 
their injuries. Their new baby, Hollis 
Ann, is handsome and healthy. He’s 
playing with a pennant-contending team. 
Awd the fast ball is sinking. 

So perhaps a turning point has been 
reached, after all. Perhaps those fans 
who know his strange career have al- 
ready seen what they’ve hoped for 
whenever he stepped to the mound in 
the first inning—the game when pitcher 
Art Houtteman turned lucky. End 


beans.” They are just as edible as other 
Limas, but the processors reported 
“frozen foods sell on appearance, and 
if the housewife sees one blue bean in 
the pot, she is unhappy.” 


Getting rid of that one blue 
bean in the pot is about the most exas- 
perating vegetable redesigning project 
that Cuthbertson and his team have 
tackled. They started by planting the 
seeds from a single vine free of blue 
beans. The offspring of this plant were 
carefully scrutinized by field men on 
hands and knees who opened pods on 
every vine. If a single bean in one pod 
looked blue, the plant was yanked out. 
Each year of this tedious roguing un- 
earthed fewer throwbacks. Shortly Cuth- 
bertson expects to have a strain free of 
blue beans. It is worth-while, because 
frozen food packers have lately shipped 
more than 90,000,000 pounds of frozen 
Limas to markets each season. 

Cuthbertson contends that no vege- 
table is so good but it can be made 
better. “Vegetables are like autos, they 
become obsolete—and there is no used 
vegetable market,” he says. 

You may not know it, but you’re 
indebted to Cuthbertson and other vege- 
table breeders like him, almost every 
time you sit down to dinner. End 
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Excursioning this summer? Use Vitalis...and stay as unruffled as this! 


NEW GREASELESS WAY TO KEEP YOUR HAIR NEAT ALL DAY 


New Vitalis with V-7 makes even 
dry, unruly hair easy to manage 


V-7, the greaseless grooming discovery 
now in Vitalis, outdates messy oils. 
Keeps your hair neat, yet you never 
have an over-slick, plastered-down look. 


Vitalis gives extraordinary protection 
against “summer dryness’”’—dull, brittle 
hair, parched scalp. It maintains your 
hair’s natural moisture balance better 
than any other leading tonic. 


VITALIS® HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7 





PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





People"Go Crazy” Over These 


TOYCARDS 
Cards for chil- 
dren — and each 
holds a real 
Toy! 





T’S fun to show cards as unusual as these 

—and it’s easy to make extra spending 
money all year ’round! 

Your friends and neighbors will marvel at 
the rich glowing colors, the beautiful brand- 
new designs, the magic-like surprises that 
actually DO things! They’ll give you big 
orders for famous Phillips box assortments 
of Christmas and All Occasion greeting cards. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED, we show you 
easy ways for any beginner to make money! 





“How it Has Helped Out” 
nave been "a delight "ug menst faa 
ave ma de me. jus' 
get permission to _ the cards! ihe 
other da day I got one order for $17.45. 


‘ow it has hel 
aS Tee Bil W Withington, Wis. 





a Won't tell who 
sent them until 
the last card! 


taking orders for them in spare time! 


New Kinds of Greeting Cards 








SECRET PAL 
CARDS 
CARDS THAT 
MOVE 
They expand... 
pop up... 

unusual tricks. 


You make as much as 55c on each box. 


FREE SAMPLES. Mail coupon below—without 
money—for sample boxes on sppcovel: free 
samples of new “Name-Imprinted” Christ- 
mas Cards. No obligation 
cotter er rere er ree ee 
FPHILLIPS CARD CO., Studio PP-17, (Palo Alte, Calif.) 
l (if you live East of Rockies, (Newton, Mass.) 
— Newton office) 


lease rush—for FREE TRIAL—sam; somple bass 
| on approval, money-making plan. Also 
pg of ‘‘Name-Imprinted’’ Christmas 


Cast. 











New Hearing Aid 
Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
slashed 80%! Powered by 3 genuine 
Raytheon Transistors! Vacuum tubes ban- 
ished forever! For full information, use 
handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 
ever. A postcard will do. 




























| Electronic Research Director 1 
; | Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 316A ! 
i | 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. | 
i, | | Please rush complete facts on new miracle | 
/ , all-transistor tubeless hearing aid. r 
t § Mame ccccccccccsccccccccticccccoce 7 - 
! MOREE ccccecces Seceercesecesesesee ee 

1 Cty ccccce ccccecccesoccs MMOs coccce 






NEW MAGIC PADS RID HOME OF INSECTS! 


Bug-Nix Pads contain chlordane, scientific killer of 
Roaches, Silverfish, Ants, Carpet Beetles, Waterbugs, 
Brown Dog Ticks. Put under rugs, sinks, on shelves, sills, 
in storage areas, indoors where these pests hide, crawl, 
enter. No poison baits, closed rooms, mess, oil, smell. 
Amazing results! Pads kill 90 days and more! Moneybk. 
guar. No C.O0 

Vv. S&S. BABCOCK co., DEPT. P2 = — $1. = 4. 
Box G1, San Francisco 1, Calif. PP 





Write fer Leaflets F-7 UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP.. N.Y .36 


Wor’ HEMORRHOIDS 


WITHOUT 


REDU SURGERY! 
NEW STAINLESS a ene oe: game 
FORM now ALSO <3 

tested by doctors 
AVAILABLE! ating Paso 


Ointment stopped bleeding, re- 
duced swelling, healed cracking.. 

shrunk piles WITHOUT SUR- 
GERY! Pain was stopped or mate- 
rially reduced. Pazo acts to soothe, 
relieve itching instantly. In tubes, 
also modern Suppositories at all 
druggists. Get Pazo® today for 
wonderfully fast relief ___ Wonderfully fast relief right away. away. 





Yes—you can make your own will in 
private and save money. We furnish 
will form, legal seals and complete 
instructions on How To Make a 
will, valid in all states. Witnesses 
see your signature only. Complete 
set only $1 (3 for $2). 
oney back guarantee. 

DACO PUBLISHING COMPANY 

3727 Seminary, Dept. 56A, Chicage 13, 


CONVERSATIONAL ABILITY 




































Course and test, 33 scores, 96 pages, 
$1.00 100,000 tested. 
WINKLER PUBLICATIONS 15095 Tracey, Detroit 27, Mich. 





Modern living 


New things for you, your family and friends 





GAY SUMMER BAGS from Italy of 
heavy white denim, lined with plastic. 
Roomy drawstring bag is 14”x14"; tote 
bag, 12”x10’, has zipper pocket. Red, 
green, light blue or black stripes. $3.95 
each; $6.95 any two. Coast O’Maine 
Studio, Dept. 7, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


CLEAN AND POLISH copper, silver, 
brass, chrome or nickel in one opera- 
tion. Glo-Pad contains a quick-acting 
fluid and lasts for months. Safe for 
hands and metal. 7 soft, wool-felt pads 
for $1. Woodford-Warner Corp., Dept. 
T7, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 1. 





SCRIBBLE slogans, sketches or spe- 
cial messages in gold on match books 
for place cards or party favors. Self- 
Rite match kit contains gold transfer 
paper and four dozen mat-black book 
matches. $1.80. Bodine’s, Dept. T7, 444 
E. Belvedere Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 
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UTILITY RACK has 11” panels, which 
slip into frame, 31” high; 12 adjust- 
able hooks to a panel. Gray, beige or 
red enamelled steel. 3-panel rack with 
2 tool shelves, $10.95; 2-panel rack, 
$7.95. Sturdi-Bilt Steel Products Co., 
Dept. TJ, 624 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


CANDLE HOLDERS expand or con- 
tract to hold slimmest tapers or jumbo 
patio candles. Decorative disc slips on 
to catch wax. Attractive for desk pen- 
cils and mail. Brass-plate, $1.49 a pair; 
black wrought iron, $1.19. Damar Prod- 
ucts, 786 Damar Bldg., Newark, N. J. 





BICYCLE LIGHT automatically sig- 
nals green when pedaling; amber for 
coasting, red when brakes are on. 
Fits standard bikes. Uses flashlight 
batteries (not included). White plastic, 
5” high, $3.89. Suburban Studio, Dept. 
L18, 217 N. 3rd Ave., Maywood, IIl. 
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America’s best weapon: our faith in God 


Trueblood himself broadcast brief Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday messages 
this spring. In great areas of the world 
the Voice is the only spiritual solace 
available to peoples denied all worship 
except that of the State. 

The only real measure of how po- 
tent a weapon the Russians consider 
these religious broadcasts is the frantic 
effort they make to silence the Voice. 
It is estimated they have used some $30 
million worth of equipment—including 
more than a thousand powerful trans- 
mitters—to try to drown it out. 

When, rarely, a. message does filter 
out from behind the Iron Curtain, it is 
liable to be brief, like this letter written 
as if in code from Budapest to Monsi- 
gnor Bela Varga, president of the 
Hungarian National Council in this 
country: 

“It is Sunday, late in the evening. 
We have just come back from Aunt 
Bella’s concert which she gave in honor 
of Aunt Merci’s name-day. Still under 
its effect, we ask you to convey our 
thanks. I am confident that I, too, shall 
sing once more, discarding my present 
shyness. .. .” 

“Aunt Merci’s name-day” refers to 
the Day of Our Lady, on which Mon- 
signor Varga—‘“Aunt Bella” — had 
broadcast a sermon. To “sing” meant 
to worship. One cannot help under- 
standing the writer’s “shyness” in view 
of the fate of Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Hungary. 


The Voice has made friends for 
America among non-Christians, too, as 
evidenced by this letter: 

“About ten months ago, if I remem- 
ber well, you were the only radio 
station which, in our language, con- 
gratulated its Moslem audience on their 
Holy Day, Bairam. I, as a Moslem, was 
surprised by this thoughtfulness and, 
instead of thanking you then, I waited 
for the Christmas holiday to express 
my feeling as your steady listener. . . . 
I sincerely wish that you and the great 
American people attain the goal to 
which not only you but the entire world 
strive: peace... .” 

Through USIA’s International 
Press Service, which transmits some 
6,000 words of news by radio daily to 
217 posts in 76 countries, such topics 
as President Eisenhower’s address urg- 
ing world prayer are made available 
to more than 10,000 newspapers around 
the globe. When the cornerstone was 
laid for Ohio’s first mosque last April, 
the story was sent to Moslem countries 
as testimony of religious freedom in 
the U.S. When the Communists called 
for an anti-religion drive in Mongolia, 
IPS carried the news throughout the 
world to point out again the incom- 
patibility of Marxism and God. 

Perhaps the news of greatest re- 
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ligious significance in recent months 
was the Supreme Court decision barring 
racial segregation in U.S. schools. 
Flashed immediately to the world 
through USIA press and radio facilities, 
it bore out one of Dr. Trueblood’s firm- 
est convictions: 

“The most precious thing about 
America is her dream. It is a dream of 
a society in which each man is created 
in God’s image, and in which all must 
be accorded due process of law and 
equality of respect and opportunity.” 


Not the least of USIA’s weapons 
of truth are its overseas Information 
Centers, staffed, usually, by Foreign 
Affairs Officers who are familiar with 
the language and customs of the coun- 
try, and aided by local nationals. 

The Information Centers are built 
around libraries, all of which are 
stocked with books and magazines 
which portray the American way of 
life; included are a number of reli- 
gious volumes. (One, Alternative to Fu- 
tility, was written six years ago by Dav- 
id Elton Trueblood.) These libraries 
have proved especially popular with 
missionaries in some countries where 
teaching materials are scarce. It is esti- 
mated that more than 54 million per- 
sons made use of their facilities last 
year alone. 

The International Motion Picture 
Service, employing another powerful 
medium in cultivating friends abroad, 
has produced some remarkable films 
about our spiritual heritage. In com- 
mercial theaters, in small village 
squares, on tropical or desert hillsides, 
some 6,000 USIA projectors make these 


films available to upwards of half-a-bil- 
lion people each year. 

These, then, are the tools. The ma- 
terial, says Elton Trueblood, is bound- 
less—we need select only the phases of 
our lives that are creative. He believes 
more should be told, for example, 
about such self-disciplined groups as 
the Christophers; the Master’s Minor- 
ity of the Southern Baptists; the Lu- 
theran Student Movement; The Gid- 
eons, and others. They are all repre- 
sentative, he feels, of a firm faith not 
readily evident to other nations. 

There are, Trueblood points out, 
pitfalls to be avoided in this task of 
portraying the spiritual side of Amer- 
ica. “We must not prostitute religion 
for nationalistic ends,” he warns. “We 
must be honest enough to tell the truth 
about ourselves even when it makes us 
humble. And we can’t have merely a 
negative attack on communism.” 

To appraise the results of this 
work will be virtually impossible; there 
is no yardstick to measure men’s minds. 
To that extent it will be unrewarding. 
But, as Dr. David Elton Trueblood 
summarizes, it must be done: 

“If we who prize the life of the 
West are really loyal to the faith which 
has actuated the best we have, and if 
we can combine our idea of the infinite 
value of personality with boldness of 
imagination in putting it into effect, 
we can present the perplexed peoples 
of the earth with a dream far more ex- : 
citing than that advertised by the 
Kremlin. 

“Ideas have changed history be- 
fore,” he says. 

End 


“They may do so again.” 





“You groaned, Sir?” 
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occupation, the United States loaned 
the starving, prostrated Japanese some 
$2 billion. Talks have started on repay- 
ment. Even if the total figure is scaled 
down to 37.5 percent, as in the case of 
West Germany, it’s a sizable amount for 
Japan to pay off. 

The reparations demands are even 
more staggering: the Philippines want 
$1 billion; Japan has offered $400 mil- 
lion in goods and services. Indonesia 
wants some $200 million over a 20-year 
period. Burma is clamoring for an im- 
possible $9 billion; Japan has offered 
only $70 million. If Japan puts too 
much into her armed forces before be- 
ginning indemnification, these nations 
will complain bitterly. 


American officers who work 
closely with the Japanese military lead- 
ers see the future of her army as follows: 

Immediate future: Army not strong. 
Capable of fighting a delaying action, 
falling back and taking as heavy a toll 
of the enemy as possible. 

In three years: Using light artillery 
and tanks, army capable of limited 
counterattacks. 

In five to ten years: With heavy 
weapons, capable of a sustained offen- 
sive against an aggressor. 

As the army grows, the Japanese 
will be working out a 70-station radar 
network, and training pilots to fly jet 
fighters and fighter bombers. 

The Japanese navy, which less than 
a month ago got its first two destroyers 
and two destroyer escorts on loan from 
the U.S., will concentrate on defensive 
anti-submarine warfare and mine-laying. 


The Japanese soldier is tough, 
wiry, accustomed to austerity. In the 
winter, he eats and sleeps in unheated 
mess halls and barracks. 

But as yet he has nothing to fight 


for. The new concept of joining the 
armed forces to defend his country has 
not taken hold. 

On this point, Lt. Gen. Keizo Ha- 
yashi, Chief of Ground Forces, says, 
“We do not teach our men that they 
should be glad to die for sake of the 
Emperor, as was taught in the defunct 
Imperial Army. However, I believe our 
nation needs unification through a spir- 
itual core, which, in my opinion, is the 
Emperor. We are educating our men to 
honor and respect him.” 

More than 60 percent of the field 
grade officers in the army and 80 per- 
cent in the navy are former career offi- 
cers of Japan’s imperial forces of World 
War II. And with the passage of de- 
fense bills to expand the armed forces 
from 123,000 to 164,000 this year, a 
number of ex-admirals and ex-generals 
are inquiring for jobs. 

Politically, though, any thoughts of 
using Japanese forces outside the is- 
lands are unthinkable at the moment. 
The Japanese people do not want to be 
dragged into war unless it comes to 
their shores. Another block is Article 9 
of the Japanese “peace” constitution, 
which renounces war (although it does 
not deny the right of self-defense) . 

Prime Minister Yoshida’s Liberal 
Party has a special committee studying 
revision of the constitution. In mind are 
means to increase the Emperor’s pres- 
tige, and ways to eliminate or rewrite 
the “no war” clause. 

Yoshida believes it politically un- 
sound for the government to press for 
changes now. He is said to feel that 
changes must come slowly. But grow- 
ing tension and increased Communist 
pressure may speed things up. 

Basically, the Japanese people are 
against war and control by the militar- 
ists. Accidental dusting of 23 Japanese 
fishermen at Bikini with radioactive 





Can Japan help us in Asia? coined fom pase 17 


coral dust recalled the atom bombings 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and re- 
awakened the old fear of war. 


It is in the rumblings of her in- 
dustrial machine that Japan is exhibit- 
ing the first real signs of renewed vigor. 
Ten aircraft manufacturers are scram- 
bling for American and British jet air- 
craft patents and competing for repair 
and maintenance contracts. Twenty 
firms are making mortars, cartridges 
and artillery shells; six are turning out 
fuses, and five are making explosives. 
Plans are under way to make pistols, 
rifles and machine guns. A survey has 
shown that Japan could build 20,000 
tons of small and medium-sized war- 
ships within two years. 

All this is being done under a se- 
vere shortage of capital, particularly in 
the aviation industry. It has been sug- 
gested that the proposed tour of the free 
world by Premier Yoshida (postponed 
because of violence in the legislature) 
was hoped to induce the U.S. and Brit- 
ain to invest large sums of money in 
Japanese industry. 

The postponement of the premier’s 
tour was a symptom of the underlying 
need for political stability in Japan. 
This stability could come through a 
merger of conservative parties. They 
include Yoshida’s Liberal Party, with 
229 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, 75 Progressives, and 8 “splinter” 
Liberals. Together they would control 
an overwhelming majority (312 seats) 
of Japan’s 466-seat House. 

Under stable political leadership 
Japan might in five years agree to pro- 
vide troops outside the home islands for 
duty in a collective security system in 
Asia. National pride, international pres- 
tige, and a desire to have a voice in 
Asian affairs might lead the Japanese 
to reconsider their neutral stand. 





What South thinks about schooling coninued jrom pase 15) 


groes and whites live in sharply defined 
areas. Schools in white sections will 
continue to have an all-white enroll- 
ment; those in colored districts will re- 
main all-colored. Only in rural areas 
and where housing overlaps will there 
be an intermingling of white and col- 
ored students. 

Said Dr. Twigg: “There will be no 
rush on the part of Negroes to enter 
white schools. I doubt if the next ten 
years will bring more than a 10 percent 
change in the pattern of school enroll- 
ment. I learned a long time ago that 
progress is necessarily slow and has to 
take place in men’s minds.” 


Texas, as a border state, has less 
vehement racial attitudes than those of 
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its neighbors to the east. In Huntsville 
(pop: 9,820), half the students are col- 
ored. But Huntsville, unlike Carthage, 
Miss., does not feel that the end of seg- 
regation would be the end of the world. 

Dr. Joseph R. Griggs, the school 
superintendent, expects no trouble in 
the coming school year. “If Negro stu- 
dents apply for admission to the white 
schools, we'll refer them to the Texas 
Attorney General for a decision. If he 
says to go ahead, we’ll enroll them.” 

C. H. Malone, Negro County Agent, 
declared: “I think that within five years 
there won’t be any more segregation in 
the schools. That Supreme Court de- 
cision means just what it says, and 
that’s the way it ought to be.” 

Dr. J. W. Edgar, State Commis- 


sioner of Education, is another who an- 
ticipates the eventual end of segregated 
schools in Texas. “It won’t come imme- 
diately, but it seems inevitable,” he 
said. “But I hope the Supreme Court 
realizes how complex the problem is 
when it lays down the final rules. There 
are 2,000 school districts in Texas rang- 
ing from all-white to all-Negro, and 
each will have a different problem.” 

One incident in Huntsville, Tex., 
furnished striking proof that integra- 
tion is a two-way street. The morning 
after the Supreme Court announced its 
decision, a Negro mother telephoned 
school authorities. “Does this mean,” 
she asked indignantly, “that I'll have 
to send my son and daughter to school 
with white children?” 
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pam 


Silence doesn’t always mean con- 
sent. Perhaps the poor girl has laryn- 
gitis. 


Puzzled 


Koreans were rough 
To figure— 
But now I ask you, 


Sam: 
How can I tell 
By looking— 


Vietminh? 

Vietnam? 

—Carl Davis 
* o . 

The trouble with most golfers is 
that they stand too close to the ball 
after they hit it. 

. . . 

My vacation each year 

Is quite an affair: 

The boss says when. 

The wife says where. 

—David Deutsch 
> . 2 

Children don’t tell the neighbors 
all the family secrets. Only the ones 
they know. 


Clever 


Inventors are resourceful chaps, 
They sure have lots of brains, 
‘Cause Pullman windows wouldn’t 
budge— 

They air-conditioned trains. 

—Henry A. Courtney 


Squatter: One who takes a lot for 
granted. 
7 . * 
I don’t suppose I'll live to see 
A brand new movie on TV 


—Mrs. Anna Herbert 


“If you see Dad on your way to Af- 
rica, tell him to bring in a quart 
of ice cream for dinner tonight.” 





The Rise and Fall of 
a Russian Politician 
Urge, 
Verge, 
Surge, 
Merge. 
Purge, 
Dirge. 
—Louis P. Genereux 
The surest way to live a long life 
is to be someone’s wealthy uncle. 
If a woman driver puts out her 
hand, it means just one thing. The win- 
dow of the car is open. 


To the Stethoscope 


I would like to ask a question, 
friend, 
Please don’t think me bold. 
Why is your business end 
Always so dog-gone cold? 
—Ned Brundage 


It’s surprising how many right- 
I 


handed girls become left-handed after 
they’re engaged. 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 
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Which sea has the greatest average 
depth? 
0 Caribbean O Bering 
O Mediterranean 


Nearly twice as deep as the two next 
deepest is the Caribbean. Bering’s next. 
Then the Mediterranean. Whether you 
travel on sea or land, carry money safely, 
conveniently in The First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks. Your 
signature is all the identification you 
need. Only you can cash them. 


What country leads in fisheries 
production ? 
0D Russia O U.S.A. O Japan 


Japan, with about one third of fisheries 
production, is first. U.S. and Russia are 
next. Whatever corner of the world you 
travel to, carry your money safely in” 
easy-to-cash First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Accepted 
everywhere, the world over. Prompt re- 
fund if lost or stolen. 


What state has the most national 
forest area? 
0 Montana (Idaho ( California 


Over 20 million acres of national forests 
give Idaho first place. Then California, 
then Montana. Wherever you seek your 
scenic wonders, protect your travel 
money with The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks— safe, con- 
venient. Denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100, each a distinctive color for extra 
convenience. Ask for them at your bank, 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 
Travelers Checks 





For All Business and Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





World 


by Plane! 





AT TOURIST PRICES— $2180.00 


Now you, too, can enjoy the tour of millionaires—the 
voyage around the world! Prices reduced—the trip of 
a lifetime you can’t afford to miss . . . to Hawaii’s 
golden beaches, the pagodas of Japan . . . to shop for 


brocade in Hong Kong, to the oriental bazaars of fabled 
Bangkok and India’s mystic beauty—the sacred 
Ganges, the spell-binding magnificence of the Taj 
Mahal, Beirut and Istanbul on the Bosphorus—Athens’ 
golden culture .. 

Leave San Francisco October 17 with a small con- 
genial group and experienced tour escort or leave on 
your own any day of the year. 

With group or on your own EVERYTHING is 
pre-arranged so that you get the best—exotic foods 
and fabulous shopping, ancient civilizations and primi- 
tive life, breathtaking beauty and smart hotels in the 
world’s enchanted places. 

WRITE 
LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1031 DU PONT CIRCLE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 46, D.C, 


WOODWORKING 
for BEGINNERS 


> This is a new 32 page instruction 
manual for the guidance of 

rural leadership in establishing 
woodworking projects for beginners. 
it is a valuable handbook for 
teachers interested in setting up 
woodworking classes for 

children in the elementary grades. 
D> The booklet outlines 

12 different projects complete with 
scale drawings for guidance 

P and list of necessary materials. 


Ter your FREE copy, send postcard 

with name and address to: 

RURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
A nonprofit organization 


Room 501 © 150 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 














@ glass 

® rubber 

© plastics 

@ wax paper 
@ linoleum 






Long-life leads Oe 
in 6 colors— . 
black, brown, 
green, red, 
blue, yellow. 
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A day to celebrate 


Freedom has yielded good living and leisure to Americans 
such as no other people have ever experienced. The Fourth of 
holiday for millions—will be 
celebrated in the rest and recreation which only a free and 
productive nation can afford to enjoy. 

The observance of the glorious Fourth has greatly changed. 
The small boy can no longer look forward, in most states, to 
his private fireworks display and to making more than his 
usual noise. The long-winded orator, like the firecrackers, has 
been silenced. 

Besides the fireworks and speeches, many towns formerly 
held a Fourth of July ceremony that included the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence. We could wish that a cere- 
monial observance might again become general. Maybe a Presi- 
dential proclamation should set forth an hour when Americans 
all over the nation would be invited to meet together. That 
could be a time for a bit of patriotic music, to renew the 
pledge to the flag, to hear some one read, if not the Declara- 
tion, perhaps, then, the Bill of Rights or the names of the 56 
Signers who pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 

Surely no American community proud of its place in the 
nation and worthy of growing in freedom should neglect to 
join in some appropriate celebration of freedom’s greatest an- 
niversary day. 
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They work everywhere 


The shipment of arms to Guatemala from behind the Iron 
Curtain has startled many Americans. Always persistent, always 
intent upon its purpose to dominate all the world, Moscow has 
been active close to the Panama Canal. 

Those who refuse to consider as serious the design of the 
Communist clique to enslave Americans as they have enslaved 
the Chinese and others should think again after this activity 
in Guatemala. They may recall that soon after the war the Reds 
had scores of agents working out of their embassies in Havana 
and Mexico City. Today in nearly every Latin American country 
native groups of hard-core Communists are sowing hatred of 
us and discontent with their own governments. 

The infiltration of Communists into places in our own Gov- 
ernment has been exposed. Their successful efforts to influence 
and, in some instances, to control labor unions have been partly 
brought to light. Whatever its size in the Western hemisphere, 
certainly the Communist drive is real. We can not now even rest 
content that no matter what happens in the Old World, North 
and South America will stand united, 

One lesson to be drawn, of course, is that the United 
States must never relax at earning the firm friendship of all the 
New World peoples. Another is that the search to expose Com- 
munist sedition and treason in our country must go on un- 
ceasingly. 
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Leather is goin 


It’s vacation time ... and everybody’s on the go. Naturally, leather 

goes along too. For leather is a wonderful traveling companion; there’s 
nothing finer for luggage, golf bags, hand bags, jackets and a host of other 
articles that must look well and wear well. 


There are other reasons, too, why leather is “going places” as a 
popular modern material. It has unique natural advantages. It is strong 
and firm, yet flexible and adaptable. In shoes and apparel its fibrous structure 
assures comfort—regardless of the season. Through the use of special 
chemicals, the tanner controls these natural advantages to meet many specific 
needs. He can make leather soft, supple, elastic . . . add to its toughness 
or scuff resistance . . . give it glossy sheen or suede richness. In fact, 
through chemistry the tanner is making sure that leather is the ideal material 
for an increasing variety of uses, both new and old! 

American Cyanamid works hand in hand with tanners 
throughout the leather industry... developing and producing chemicals 
that help to impart new quality and beauty to this important 
material—and make its production more efficient. 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y, 
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MORTON [I 
SALT By pours 


Plain / § FOR YOU, FROM MORTON! Brighten your 
or J ms A | home with beautiful 834 x 10 in. Deeptone 
iodized | Color Prints of various fruits and vegetables 
by Pertchik, internationally famous artist. For 
a set of 4, on special vellum finish paper and 

| without advertising, send only 25¢ in coin, to 
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cover handling costs, to Morton Salt Co., Box 6140, Chicago 77, IIL. 





